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CHARLES WESLEY.* 


Joun Westey has generally been regarded as the founder 
of Methodism ; and, though it is well known that a younger 
brother was closely associated with him in the great religious 
movement with which his name is connected, the history of 
this younger brother is not so well known. 

Cuartes Wes.ey was born December 18, 1708, five years 
subsequent to the birth of John, and was the youngest of 
three sons. Under the training of his mother, whose extraor- 
dinary character was sketched in a former number of this 
Magazine, were laid the foundations of a life of uncommon 
piety and usefulness. At the early age of eight years he 
was sent to the celebrated Westminster School, in which his 
eldest brother Samuel was even then an usher, under whose 
care he was placed. He became an excellent classical scholar, 
and at the same time, under the influence of his brother, 
imbibed those High-Church views which to a great extent 
clung to him through life, and led him to dissent from some 
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218 CHARLES WESLEY. 


of John’s most important measures in the latter part of their 
career. 

While he was at Westminster there occurred a remarka- 
ble crisis in his life. It was one of those turning points 
from which, on the simple choice of the individual, all his 
future destiny is determined. Garrett Wesley, Esq., a gen- 
tleman of large fortune in Ireland, though having no family 
connection with Charles, proposed to adopt him and make 
him his heir. Charles’s father referred the proposition to the 
decision of the boy himself. With the latter it was probably 
a matter of inclination; but he decided not to go to Ireland, 
preferring a life of poverty, labor, and independence to wealth, 
luxury, and honor as the adopted son of his benefactor. In 
the contemplation of this incident, one greatly marvels at the 
extraordinary results which sometimes flow from apparently 
insignificant acts. Had this offer of the Irish gentleman 
been accepted, Charles would in all probability have been 
separated from those religious influences which were the 
occasion of his religious character; the incomparable hymns 
which have thrilled so many hearts in both continents, and 
been the means of exciting solemn and holy emotions in the 
minds of so many thousands, would probably have never 
been written; doubtless the words of that ministry upon 
which multitudes hung with rapt interest would have been 
unspoken; nay, more, it is quite likely that, without the 
co-operation of the younger brother, the elder would not 
have been instrumental in effecting the great reformation 
big with results to millions of souls. It is interesting, too, 
to see how this decision connects itself with some of the 
most remarkable historical events of modern times. It is 
very well known now that the boy who was afterward 
adopted by this Mr. G. Wesley became Baron Morning- 
ton, and was the grandfather of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, whose name is so inseparably connected with the 
establishment of the British empire in India, and still 
more with the event which decided the political fate of 
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Europe at Waterloo. Thus the choice of an impulsive 
school-boy, in a matter which he perhaps thought of only 
with reference to his own private interests, involves in its 
results the very existence of some distinguished personages, 
and the destiny of whole nations. “None of us liveth to 
himself.” 

At eighteen Charles left Westminster School for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. At college he was regular in his habits, 
and a very pleasant and companionable associate; yet he 
was at first not at all diligent in his studies, and quite care- 
less about his religious interests. When his brother John, 
who was of a more serious turn, used to address him on re- 
ligious subjects, Charles would answer, “ What! would you 
have me be a saint all at once?” The second year John was 
absent, acting as curate for his father, and Charles, without 
any special outward cause, became more thoughtful. Ina 
letter to John, alluding to this change in his mind, he says: 
“ Tt is owing in a great measure to somebody’s prayers (my 
mother’s, most likely) that Iam come to think as I do; for 
I cannot tell myself how or when I awoke out of my leth- 
argy, only that it was not long after you went away.” 

He also succeeded in leading two or three other young 
men to become interested, like himself, in the salvation of 
their souls. ‘They endeavored to give a religious character 
to the whole of their life, and to do all their work for God. 
Desiring to make as much as possible of their time, they 
were, both in their temporal and their spiritual duties, very 
diligent, systematic, and methodical; hence they acquired 
the nickname of Methodists, and by this appellative they 
were known all through the University. This was the 
origin of one of the great denominational names of the 
present age. 

John soon returned to Oxford, and Charles and his friends 
were rejoiced to have him among them. They formed them- 
selves into a society under his superintendence. Their object 
was to promote their intellectual, moral, and spiritual im- 
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provement. It consisted of four members. They were 
accustomed to spend three or four evenings in a week 
together, in reading the Greek Testament and Greek and 
Latin classics. Sunday evenings they read divinity. This 
was the first Methodist society, and the mother of all others. 
Charles graduated at twenty-one, and forthwith became 
a college tutor. At this time he received a characteristic 
letter from his father, in which, among other good things, 
we find the following: “ You are now launched fairly, 
Charles. Hold up your head, and swim like a man; and 
when you cuff the wave beneath you, say to it much as 
another hero did, ‘ Carolum vehis, et Caroli fortunam.’ But 
always keep your eye fixed above the polar star. And so 
God send you a good voyage through the troublesome sea 
of life, which is the hearty prayer of your loving father.” 
The little society slowly increased. Among others who 
joined about this time was James Hervey, the celebrated 
author of the “ Meditations,” and, two or three years later, 
George Whitefield. The method of these incipient Meth- 
odists is thus presented by the latter. “They carefully 
avoided all superfluity of personal expense, that they might 
have the more to give to the poor; they supported a num- 
ber of destitute and neglected children at school; they in- 
structed the ignorant and reproved the wicked at all oppor- 
tunities ; and for this end went into the cottages and garrets 
of the poor, urging them to attend the public worship of 
God, and supplying them with prayer-books, Bibles, ‘ The 
Whole Duty of Man, and other religious publications ; 
they regularly visited the prisoners in the common jail, for 
the purpose of prayer and religious instruction, Mr. John 
Wesley preaching to them every Sabbath; they assisted 
each other in their studies, and watched over each other’s 
spiritual interests with affection and fidelity. At the same 
time they aimed at an elevated standard of holiness, feeling 
that they ought to be entirely devoted to God.” They were 
subject to a good deal of ridicule and persecution. They 
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were spoken of as the “ Godly Club ;” frequently they had 
to make their way to and from their places of religious 
resort through crowds assembled to insult and annoy them. 
The Wesleys sought counsel of their father, who heartily 
approved of their course, and encouraged them to persevere. 
Much strength they also derived from the excellent advige 
of their mother, whose influence over them was scarcely less 
than when they were in the nursery at Epworth. 

Yet, with all their efforts, their fastings and prayers, their 
self-denials and diligence in duty, the young men, after sev- 
eral years’ persistence, had not attained to anything like a 
satisfactory experience. They were still in bondage, — ser- 
vants of God, but not children. It is not till after further 
fruitless struggles that they will come into possession of that 
conscious salvation which has been ever the distinguishing 
feature in the religious character of their followers. The 
power of the truth which makes “ free indeed,” had not yet 
been felt in their inmost heart. The fountain of pure spir- 
itual joy was not yet opened in their souls. Still they 
struggled on towards the light. 

In 1736, when Charles was twenty-seven years of age, the 
two brothers, in pursuance of a plan they had for some 
time cherished, went as missionaries to Georgia. John 
remained at Savannah; the younger brother proceeded to 
Frederica, on the island of St. Simon, some miles farther 
south. Here Governor Oglethorpe had established his resi- 
dence, and Charles acted in the double capacity of his pri- 
vate secretary and as a missionary. The ministerial labors 
of the two brothers seem to have been unsuccessful. There 
were several reasons for this: the principal one, doubtless, 
was their erroneous religious views, and their consequent 
unhappy style of life and preaching. It was a religion of 
legal strictness and of mortifications,—a holiness to be 
attained by careful and painful culture, a piety of unnatural 
constraint; not the righteousness that comes by simple 
faith,— a lively, cheerful, unconstrained, and affectionate 
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piety, not produced by good works, but the fruitful mother 
of them, —a religion not of the Law, but of the Gospel. 
Yet this visit to America was not without its vastly 
important consequences to them. On board the same ship 
with them was a company of Moravian missionaries. In 
their intercourse with them, Charles and his brother soon 
perceived the difference between the piety of these devoted 
Christians and their own. They had observed during the 
voyage the great seriousness of the behavior of these persons. 
Their humility had been evinced in the performance of ser- 
vile offices for other passengers, which none of the English 
would undertake, and for which they desired and would 
receive no pay,—doing it as a religious duty. They 
showed their meekness by the calmness with which they 
received insult and injury. But there was one incident 
which more powerfully than anything else awakened the 
interest of the Wesleys. In the midst of an awful storm, 
when they were expecting the ship would founder in mid- 
ocean, while all the other passengers were terrified beyond 
measure, these devoted people appeared as undisturbed as 
though in the most perfect security. “In the midst of the 
psalm wherewith their service began, the sea broke over, 
split the mainsail in pieces, covered the ship, and poured in 
between the decks as if the great deep had already swal- 
lowed us up. A terrible screaming began among the Eng- 
lish. The Germans calmly sang on. I asked one of them 
afterwards, ‘ Were you not afraid?’ ‘I thank God, no.’ 
‘But were not your women and children afraid ?’ He re- 
plied, mildly, ‘ No, our women and children are not afraid 
to die’” To this calm faith Wesley was yet a stranger. 
At Frederica, Charles was punctual, diligent, self-denying, 
and faithful. In his preaching he reproved sin with unspar- 
ing severity. A great deal of immorality prevailed in the 
settlement, and such preaching was not at all to the taste of 
the people. There were many adversaries and much perse- 
cution. His health was poor and his accommodations far 
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from luxurious. The Governor was capricious, passionate, 
and under the influence of wicked people. The mission 
was soon abandoned, and he embarked for home. The 
voyage was a very unpleasant and perilous one. After a 
terrible storm, the weather still continuing adverse, the ship 
put into Boston, where they were detained about a month. 
During his stay here he was treated with great kindness, 
and preached in the several Episcopal churches of the city. 
One of the churches in which the voice of this first Meth- 
odist, and one of the original members of the ‘ Godly Club,” 
was then heard, is still standing, — King’s Chapel, at the 
corner of Tremont and School Streets. The very sermons 
he preached at that time are still extant in an English vol- 
ume. One of them was from the text (Psalm exxvi. 6), “‘ He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed,” &c. 
Another was on the question of Elijah, “ How long halt ye 
between two opinions?” He re-embarked at the expiration 
of the month in the same ship, it having been repaired and 
freed from its drunken captain. It was a stormy and fear- 
ful passage ; but, after a voyage of four months from the 
time of his first embarkation at Savannah, he reached Deal, 
and immediately proceeded to London. His brother John 
returned soon after, and the foreign missionary labors of both 
were at an end. 

The religious exercises of the young man still continued, 
and still he struggled towards the light. In his soul was 
yet an “aching void.” But his zeal knew no diminution. 
On journeys he read pious books to fellow-travellers, and 
endeavored to convince men that religion is an inward and 
divine principle, and that every one should make it his first 
concern. In private companies he pursued the same course, 
and often with the happiest results. 

Some months after his return from America he was taken 
dangerously ill. The excellent Peter Bohler, a Moravian 
then in London on his way to Georgia, and to whom the 
Wesleys were greatly indebted for aid in their religious in- 
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quiries, visited and conversed with him. “I asked him to 
pray for me,” says Charles. “ He seemed unwilling at first ; 
but, beginning very faintly, he raised his voice by degrees, 
and prayed for my recovery with a strange confidence. 
Then he took me by the hand, and calmly said, ‘ You will 
not die now.’ He asked me, ‘Do you hope to be saved?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘For what reason do you hope for it?’ ‘ Because 
I have used my best endeavors to serve God.’ He shook his 
head, and said no more. I thought him very uncharitable, say- 
ing in my heart, ‘ What! are not my endeavors a sufficient 
ground of hope? I have nothing else to trust to.” He 
soon got up from this sickness, though it nearly proved fatal 
to him. He was now obliged to relinquish the design he 
had hitherto cherished of returning to Georgia. He went 
to London, and immediately suffered a relapse of his terrible 
disease. 

Hitherto Charles had been much averse to Bohler’s doc- 
trine of faith as the condition of salvation ; but his sickness, 
and further conversation with the devoted Moravian, led 
him to the conviction that he “ had not now the faith of the 
Gospel ;” and he determined not to rest without it. So he 
began to read the Bible with this end specially in view, and 
to pray for it; and some days he spent the whole time in 
discoursing on faith, either with those who had it or those 
who sought it. On Sunday morning, May 21, 1738, as he 
was praying on his sick-bed, having pleaded the promises 
and endeavored to rely upon them, and in this manner was 
composing himself to sleep, a female voice at the door of his 
chamber said, “ In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, arise and 
believe, and thou shalt be healed of all thine infirmities.” 
It proved to be the voice of the pious Mrs. Turner, who 
waited upon him in his sickness, and felt great religious 
solicitude for him, yet shrank from approaching him openly 
on the subject. “ I never,” says Charles, “ heard words ut- 
tered with like solemnity. I arose, and looked into the 
Scriptures. The words first presented were, ‘And now, 
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Lord, what is my hope? Truly my hope is in thee.” I 
then cast down my eye, and met, ‘ He hath put a new song 
into my mouth, even thanksgiving unto my God. Many 
shall see it, and fear and put their trust in the Lord.’ After- 
ward I opened on Isaiah xl. 1, ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, 
my people,’ &c. I now found myself at peace with God, 
and rejoiced in hope of loving Christ. My temper for the 
rest of the day was mistrust of my own great, but before 
unknown weakness. I saw that by faith I stood; and the 
continual support of faith which kept me from falling, though 
of myself I am ever sinking into sin. I went to bed still 
sensible of my own weakness, (I humbly trust to be more 
and more so,) yet confident of Christ’s protection.” 

Thus, after a protracted conflict, a long period of strict 
religious effort, yet in darkness and in bondage, he came into 
the light and liberty of the Gospel. It is remarkable that, 
only three or four days after this, his brother John, whose 
exercises had hitherto been similar to his own, met with the 
same experience. On Wednesday evening he was listening 
to some one reading Luther’s “ Preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans.” 
he was describing the change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. 
I felt that I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation ; 


* About a quarter before nine,” he writes, “ while 


and an assurance was given me that he had taken away 
my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and 
death.” 


It would be interesting, had we space, to dwell upon this 
experience of these two brothers. In their own estimation, 
it was the passage from death to life. In all their subse- 
quent writings, they unhesitatingly regard themselves as not 
having been Christians previous to the happy change above 
described. Yet few, looking upon their character up to this 
time, would coincide in this estimate of their own religious 
condition. That they had entertained some erroneous re- 
ligious notions, is quite evident ; and that their spiritual state 
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hitherto had been in many respects a morbid one, admits of 
little doubt. But that they sustained so dark and unfortu- 
nate a relation to God as they seemed to suppose, is hard 
to believe. That they met with a wonderful change at this 
time —a joyful and profound one — is as unmistakable as 
anything in their history. To them it was a reality that 
they had come into new relations with Christ, and that these 
relations were personal and actual and right. Out of them 
arose a clear consciousness of a new state of mind, a free- 
dom from condemnation, a clear conviction that God loved 
them, and a holy affection for God and holy things and for 
the souls of men. It was no transient ecstasy, but the be- 
ginning of a permanent new life, in which they walked till 
death. We mention these things, because, as we have be- 
fore said, this conscious salvation was the great distinguish- 
ing feature of the Wesleyan reformation, —a lively faith, 
an assurance of God’s approbation, a cheerful, loving, self- 
sacrificing, and fervent piety. 

Within a few months after this, the two brothers began to 
co-operate in more public efforts for the advancement of true 
religion. Their plan was to preach in such churches as were 
open to them, and to hold meetings for conversation, prayer, 
singing, mutual exhortation, and Scriptural exposition. Up 
to this time Charles had read his sermons from the pulpit; 
but now he threw aside the restraints of a manuscript, and 
a formal, labored style, and soon acquired a boldness and 
facility in extemporaneous speaking which surprised both 
himself and others. The influence of his preaching, as well 
as that of his brother, soon began to be felt among the more 
openly profligate and wicked. Many were brought to re- 
pentance and a genuine reformation of life. 

Neither of the Wesleys had at this time the slightest 
intention of departing from the established order of the 
English Church, of which they were ministers. Indeed, 
they were both rigid Churchmen. Hence, when unfavora- 
ble reports of their proceedings reached the ears of the higher 
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officers of the Church, they lost no time in waiting upon 
them for the purpose of defending themselves and soliciting 
episcopal advice and sanction. By the bishops they were 
on this occasion treated with kindness and without rebuke. 

But the fervent spirit of Charles, and especially his doc- 
trine of salvation by faith alone, gave great offence, and pro- 
voked much opposition. At one place, while presenting his 
theme, a part of the congregation retired, and the vicar, 
though sympathizing with Mr. Wesley’s views, became 
alarmed. At the request of a prominent clergyman, he had 
become his curate; but there was much opposition to him 
in the parish, and this opposition was strengthened by the 
refusal of the Bishop to sanction the arrangement by which 
he became curate. Finally, on one occasion, the baser sort 
assembled at the foot of the pulpit stairs, after prayers, and 
by force prevented his ascending the pulpit. The Bishop 
justified the church-wardens ; so the curate was excluded by 
violence. 

He now sought other fields of labor. But one by one the 
churches were closed both to him and to his brother. It 
was not uncommon, after having addressed a congrega- 
tion, for them to be told pointedly that they could no more 
speak from that pulpit. One reason was, that their doc- 
trine of salvation by faith was offensive; another, that their 
preaching attracted such multitudes as to crowd the churches, 
and give serious inconvenience to the occupants of the pews. 
It has been said that the clergy complained of the great 
number of communicants who pressed to the altar on these 
occasions! 

Excluded from the churches, they began to preach in the 
open air. Whitefield was the first who ventured on this 
innovation. ‘Then John Wesley followed. “Icould scarcely 
reconcile myself,” says the latter, “to this strange way of 
preaching in the fields. Having been all my life (till very 
lately) so tenacious of every point relating to decency and 
order, I should have thought the saving of souls almost a 
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sin, if it had not been done in the church.” Charles follows 
the example of Whitefield and of John. First in the field 
of a farmer he declares the word; then a Quaker urges him 
to preach in the street, and he does so to about a thousand 
persons. Soon after, we find him in Moorfields, with ten 
thousand people about him, whom he invites to come to 
Christ. At Kensington Common he calls to “ multitudes 
upon multitudes” to repent and believe the Gospel. In 
this work he finds great joy, and imparts spiritual benefit to 
very many. 

Nor are these his only labors. He visits prisoners, prays 
with penitents, expounds the Scriptures in private houses, 
and labors abundantly in many other ways. “ He lived in 
the spirit of prayer; he laid hold upon the strength divine 
by a mighty faith, and he realized the fulfilment of the 
promise,‘ Iam with you always.’” He is represented by 
his biographers as being at this time a most powerful and 
efficient preacher, of apostolic unction and persuasiveness, 
so that the people everywhere fell under his word, like grass 
under the scythe of a mower. He himself thus describes 
one of his great congregations : — 

“ Thousands stood in the churchyard. It was the most 
beautiful sight I ever beheld. The people filled the gradu- 
ally rising area, which was shut up on three sides by a vast 
perpendicular hill. On the top and bottom of this hill was 
a circular row of trees. In this amphitheatre they stood, 
deeply attentive, while I called upon them in Christ’s words, 
‘Come unto me, all that are weary.’ The tears of many 
testified that they were ready to enter into that rest. God 
enabled me to lift up my voice like a trumpet, so that all 
distinctly heard me. I concluded with singing an invitation 
to sinners. It was with difficulty that we made our way 
through this most loving people, and returned amid their 
prayers and blessings to Ebley.” 

It was the custom of the Wesleys and their coadjutors to 
form all seriously disposed persons who were willing to join 
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them into little societies, for the purpose of mutual counsel, 
and the more thorough cultivation of religious sentiments 
and principles. No thought had as yet entered their minds 
that these societies would ever grow into a separate church ; 
had they suspected such a tendency, the practice would 
have been abandoned at once, so strong was their attach- 
ment to the Established Church. These societies multi- 
plied as the brothers extended their labors, and out of them 
grew up a corps of talented exhorters or lay preachers, some 
of whom were among the most efficient helpers in the great 
enterprise. Long after these societies had become a united 
and powerful body in England, and had begun to send 
forth missionaries to other lands, and the preachers had 
been formed into a connectional association styled the Con- 
ference, there was among them scarcely one out of twenty 
who was an ordained clergyman, and nearly all were still 
members of the Establishment, neglecting no duty growing 
out of their relation to the Church, — not even holding their 
meetings at the same hours with the Church service, but 
preaching at five in the morning, and other times to prevent 
all interference with the regular public worship. 

Much opposition continues to be encountered by the 
preachers, and Charles has his full share. Now the Arch- 
bishop summons him before him, and rebukes him sharply, 
threatening excommunication, — which threat, however, he 


never executes. Now he is met by the dissolute clergy, 


railed at, denounced as a liar, a madman, and a heretic; but 
he meekly yet boldly reasons with all, sometimes to their 
great confusion. Again, the masses of the people are stirred 
up against him, and he is subject to base indignities and 
exposed to great perils. At Walsal he walks through the 
town amid the noisy greetings of enemies. As he preached 
from the steps of the market-house, the mob roared and 
shouted and threw stones incessantly. Many of the mis- 
siles struck him, but he was not injured by them. “TI be- 
sought them,” says he, “in calm love, to be reconciled to 
VOL. XXII. 20 
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God in Christ. While I was departing, a stream of ruffians 
was suffered to bear me from the steps. I rose, and, having 
given the blessing, was beaten down again.” In another 
place the clergy had succeeded in inflaming the public mind 
so that a mob assembled to pull down the Methodist chapel, 
which had been erected by the liberality of a poor people. 
In the house, as he commences the service, an officer contra- 
dicts and blasphemes. The preacher takes no notice of 
him, but sings on. Meanwhile the stones fly, hitting the 
desk and the people. He gives notice that he will speak in 
the open air; and as he goes out “the whole army of aliens ” 
follow him, and he proclaims the Gospel with much con- 
tention, the stones often hitting him in the face while speak- 
ing. After sermon he prays for sinners as servants of their 
master the Devil. Whereupon the officer rushes upon him 
with great fury, draws his sword, and points it at the min- 
ister’s breast. The latter immediately threw it open, look- 
ing smilingly in the officer’s face, and calmly said, “I fear 
God and honor the king.” “ His countenance fell in a mo- 
ment; he fetched a deep sigh, put up his sword, and quickly 
left the place.” The mob follow Mr. Wesley to his lodg- 
ings, and strive all night to get him out, and by morning 
had pulled down one end of the house. He in the mean 
time desired to go out to them, but his friends would not 
permit him. Nevertheless the very next day he stands up 
in the very heart of the town, with a great multitude about 
him, and discourses on the words, “If God be for us, who 
can be against us?” No one lifted up hand or voice against 
him. ‘These are only a few specimens of the reception he 
met with for a long period in this part of his career. Yet 
great success attended his efforts. The depraved were 
elevated and reformed, the abandoned restored, and the 
fearfully wicked became meek and quiet followers of the 
Lamb. 

In this manner for ten years did Charles Wesley itinerate 
through the United Kingdom. At the age of forty he was 
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yet unmarried. “TI have always had a fear,” says he, “ but 
no thought of marrying, for many years past, even from my 
first preaching the Gospel.” The thought, however, now 
began to force itself upon him, and he began to discuss the 
question, not whether matrimony was right, but whether he 
had a right not to marry. Happily this question was provi- 
dentially helped to a proper decision. During his missionary 
tours he had frequently been entertained at the house of 
Marmaduke Gwynne, Esq., a gentleman of family and for- 
tune in the north of Wales. Nine sons and daughters, 
twenty servants, a nurse, and a chaplain comprised the 
family establishment. Mr. Gwynne was a man of fine 
spirit, deeply pious, kind to his tenantry, beneficent to the 
poor, and exemplary in all the relations of life. He had 
been greatly benefited under the ministry of Howell Harris, 
one of Whitefield’s colaborers, and was warmly attached to 
the Wesleys, whom he gladly welcomed to his delightful 
home. 

Sarah, one of the daughters, is described as beautiful in 
person, of genial temper and agreeable manners; above all, 
of deep and genuine piety, having early consecrated herself 
to Christ and his cause. It was this young lady that won 
the heart of Charles Wesley. The attachment was recip- 
rocal, and the consent of the parents to his suit was readily 
gained, notwithstanding the disparity in the pecuniary posi- 
tions of the parties. The marriage took place at Garth, the 
old family residence of the Gwynnes, on the 8th of April, 
1749. John officiated, and the following characteristic entry 
is found in his journal of the above date: “I married my 
brother and Sarah Gwynne. It was a solemn day, and such 
as became the dignity of a Christian marriage.” 

This marriage was an eminently fortunate and happy one. 
Mrs. Wesley was all that her beauteous and guileless girl- 
hood had promised, and she made her husband’s house a 
little heaven on earth. But we have not space to follow 
their domestic history, nor to describe in detail the sorrows 
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as well as joys involved in it. The little home was made 
glad by the voice of childhood; but it was darkened also 
by the shadow of death, and five different times did the 
parents mourn the departure of an only child. After 
many years God gave them little ones who lived to be a 
blessing to their parents, and who survived to a good old 


age. 

At the age of forty-eight Charles Wesley had nearly 
ceased his itinerant labors, though he still preached, and 
manifested much zeal in the general work. The increasing 
cares of his family probably constituted one reason why 
he at first circumscribed his travels, and finally nearly 
abandoned them. Another reason was in the feeling he 
found existing in many of the societies towards the Es- 
tablished Church. Charles was a High-Churchman, and 
whatever appeared like a tendency to a separate ecclesias- 
ticism in the Methodist connection was looked upon by him 
as little short of sacrilege. 'This tendency became discerni- 
ble somewhat early in the history of the movement, though 
for many years it made no great progress. But it became 
more and more evident that after the death of the Wesleys 
a separation must take place. John himself would not con- 
sent to a secession during his life, but he made such pro- 
vision that it should take place after his departure. These 
things were a perpetual grief to Charles, and the continually 
increasing liberality of John in respect to innovations and 
progressive ideas greatly vexed his soul. 

The latter years of his life were passed in great feebleness 
and many bodily infirmities. Yet he lingered to a very ad- 
vanced age, and was in his eightieth year at the time of his 
death. This event approached gradually, and with many 
premonitions of its coming. His experience was at this 
time peaceful and joyful. While in great weakness, a little 
while before he expired, he called Mrs. Wesley to his bed- 
side and requested her to write the following lines at his 
dictation : — 





CHARLES WESLEY. 


“Tn age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a sinful worm redeem ? 
Jesus, my only hope thou art, 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart: 
O, could I catch a smile from thee, 
And drop into eternity !” 


“ For fifty years Christ had been the subject of his effective 
ministry and of his loftiest songs, and he may be said to 
have died with a hymn to Christ upon his lips.” 

His chief characteristic is that of a religious poet. What- 
ever may have been the superiority of John as a reformer 
and organizer, and however much the Methodistic move- 
ment may owe its efficiency to the form given it by the 
elder brother, yet inestimable has been the influence of 
Charles Wesley’s hymns, and it is certain that these more 
than any one thing have made the great enterprise success- 
ful. He probably wrote more and a greater variety of these 
lyrical compositions than any other man, not even Watts 
excepted. It is said that those which he published during 
his lifetime would fill ten ordinary duodecimo volumes, and 
that he left as many more in manuscript. The number of 
his different metres in the Wesleyan Hymn-Book amounts 
to twenty-six. His whole soul was imbued with poetic 
genius. He wrote with great ease and freedom, as well as 
singular simplicity and variety. These hymns strike the 
popular heart with great force, and are wonderfully fitted to 
express the varied religious emotions of the masses. Noth- 
ing can exceed the heartiness with which vast congregations 
join in the music of these inspiring strains. Yet with their 
popular character there is nothing of a doggerel or vulgar 
element in them. They are remarkable for their vigor and 
energy, and there is a classical finish about many of them 
which has been attained by few writers of hymns in the Eng- 
lish language. Their crowning excellence is the spirit of 
deep and fervent spirituality which they everywhere breathe. 

G. M. 8. 
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DIVINITY, REVEALED AND UNREVEALED. 
A DISCOURSE BY WILLIAM B. HAYDEN. 


Exop. xxxiii. 20, 11:—‘ And he said, Thou canst not see my face: for there shall no man 
see me, and live.”? — ** And the Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto 
his friend.”’ 


Ir is a doctrine of the New Jerusalem Church, that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the only God of heaven and earth. 
Circumstances of late are tending to bring this doctrine into 
wider notice; and its discussion, therefore, always important 
in itself, is, as related to the public mind, growing daily 
more timely and appropriate. 

How many earnest minds are there that start back at this 
proposition, unable not only to receive it, but even, as it 
seems, to give it that rational entertainment which might 
lead to a clearer view of its meaning and proportions! 
Much of this attitude, we are persuaded, is the result of 
misapprehension. The language in which the doctrine is 
frequently couched probably misleads the minds of a ma- 
jority, the first time they hear it pronounced. We know 
that it is extensively misunderstood. One conception is in 
the thought of the speaker, while another and a very differ- 
ent conception arises in the thought of the hearer. 

Our discourse, therefore, on the present occasion, will be 
explanatory. Few and brief must be the illustrations of a 
theme so vast in a space so short; but every sincere believer 
may have a mite to offer to the common stock, and a few 
sentences will sometimes suggest a direction which inquir- 
ing thought will follow out. 

Two parallel lines of representation concerning God run 
through the Scripture. 

On the one hand, he is said to be above sight and knowl- 
edge. And the Lord said unto Moses, “ Thou canst not 
see my face: for there shall no man see me, and live.” “I 
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will cover thee with my hand while I pass by; 

my face shall not be seen.” And Moses, recalling to the 
Israelites the promulgation of the law, “ And the Lord 
spake unto you out of the midst of the fire: ye heard the 
voice of the words, but saw no similitude; only ye heard a 
voice.” And Job asks, “ Canst thou by searching find out 
God? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? 
It is as the heights of heaven; what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell; what canst thou know ?” 

So in John: “No man hath seen God at any time.” 
And in another place, speaking of the Father, “ Ye have 
neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen his shape.” 

And, on the other hand, he is frequently said to be within 
sight and knowledge. In the wilderness, when the cloudy 
pillar descended, he stood at the tabernacle door, and 
“talked with Moses ;” —“ The Lord spake unto Moses face 
to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.” Moses not 
only heard a voice, but also saw a form. While they were 
yet encamped before Sinai, “'Then went up Moses and 
Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of 
Israel; and they saw the God of Israel: and there was 
under his feet as it were a paved work of a sapphire stone, 
and as it were the body of heaven in its clearness.” 

This is the predominant representation of Scripture ; that 
of appearance, visibility, theophany. The intercourse was 
kept up through the wilderness journey. Almost daily, for 
some periods, went Moses up into the mount to hold con- 
verse with Jehovah standing there in human form. Thus 
he came to Abraham, and the patriarchs; to Joshua, Gid- 
eon, Manoah; thus, too, he appeared to the prophets, when 
he gave them his Word and sent them to utter it. Joshua, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, and several others, describe leading features 
of the personal appearance. How numerous are the in- 
stances in the Old Testament! 

So, also, our Lord, in the New: “The only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath brought 
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Him forth to view.” “I and the Father are one.” “ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

Follow to the Book of Revelation, and you will hear the 
same One saying, “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the ending, who is, and who was, and who is to come, 
the Almighty.” 

Now what is the central truth veiled behind these con- 
trary representations? These seemingly divergent state- 
ments we believe to be harmonious: contrasted views, 
necessary to bring out the double truth relating to the 
Divine Nature; describing to us two different aspects of 
one infinite Being. 

The explanation is simple. 

Supreme Divinity is above our knowledge. God, as he 
exists in his own essence, is beyond the reach of our facul- 
ties. The finite cannot grasp the infinite. Dwelling in his 
own plenitude and perfection, he is equally above the 
heavens as above men. ‘Transcending the limitations of 
space and time, being “in all space without space, and in 
all time without time,” he is not an object of definite 
thought. “ What proceeds immediately from the Divine 
IrseLF cannot be comprehended even by the angels of the 
inmost heaven.” Here the highest archangel is brother to 
ordinary man; the Absolute Consciousness — uncreated, 
self-existent Will and Thought—dwells in a region of 
being infinitely removed from the ideas of both. 

This is a great truth, never to be lost sight of. It is to 
have a constant effect upon all our subsequent teachings, 
standing as a mighty lamp in the background of all theol- 
ogy, casting its light over the figures we project upon the 
curtain. 

But this is not the whole truth in regard to the Lord our 
God. With this alone, we should have but half an infinite. 
There is another region of being in the range of his own 
consciousness, equally a constituent of himself, in which we 
have far greater interest. 
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This is the capacity which he has of adapting himself to 
his intelligent creatures. “ Though Jehovah is high, yet 
hath he respect unto the lowly.” If men and angels cannot 
go up to him, yet he can come down to them. “ The Di- 
vine is capable of passing from its supreme seat, and becom- 
ing manifest to sight and hearing.” He can accommodate 
himself to finite minds, descending from his state of absolute 
Will and Thought, into states of thought and aflection 
which relate him to them, — within the range of their appre- 
hension and appreciation. This is the revealing process. 
On this plane he becomes an object of thought. He can 


make known his sympathy to us, and we can have feelings 
of sympathy with him. While thus manifesting himself, 


his interior Divine is veiled, and a more exterior thought 
and feeling put on. 

Let us take an illustration of this from the human con- 
sciousness.. Immanuel Kant is a good instance of a pro- 
found philosopher ; in him the human mind reached a high 
order of development. He delighted in grave questions, and 
revolved in his thought the deep problems of the universe. 
This was his abiding habit, the quality or characteristic by 
which he is chiefly known to us. 

A little child at his side, however, would have no sym- 
pathy with those deep things. His little mind could not 
enter into that region of thought, nor take in the conceptions 
which formed the mental landscape of the other. So long 
as the man dwelt in the region of philosophic thought and 
will, the two would remain spiritually far apart. ‘T'here 
would be no access on the part of the child, no reciprocity, 
no mutual interchange of thought and feeling between them. 

But as soon as the man should descend from his philo- 
sophic elevation, putting on the father, condescending to the 
little one, accommodating himself to his childish states, by 
clothing his superior mind with adapted thought and feeling, 
access would be opened. Reciprocity would begin, and 
mental interchange go on. 
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Now this faculty, which, as we see, man has, of descend- 
ing from the central region of consciousness proper, or pecu- 
liar to himself, and accommodating himself to those below 
him, the Lord has in a super-eminent degree. He is the 
Universal Father. Every finite spirit is a creation from 
himself, momentarily upheld by his effluent life ; and whose 
thought shall conceive, or what language express, the near- 
ness of approach, or the fulness of sympathy, that may pos- 
sibly exist between the human soul and its Maker! 

This Divine faculty, inasmuch as it is that portion of his 
nature by which he relates himself to human beings, is 
called, in the language of the New Church, the Divine 
Human, or Divine Humanity, of the Lord. Not something 
separate from and out of himself, but a region of possible 
thought and feeling lying within the circumference of his 
own personality. 

We then have, as a key to these contrary statements of 
Scripture, that the Lord as to his Supreme Divinity is in- 
comprehensible and unintelligible to men, but that in his 
Divine Humanity he reveals himself to his children. 

One thought more. This faculty of fatherly condescen- 
sion in man is very limited, traversing only a narrow range 
of sympathies and capacities. Not so in the Divine Mind. 
There it is unlimited. It is adapted as nearly to one as 
another. It reaches from the lowest state of conscious love 
and wisdom to the highest. It meets every finite mind at 
its own level, varying according to recipient states, going 
forth in love and thought to all peoples and nations, taking 
in every planetary family in the realms of space, with all 
their variety of genius, ascending and descending into all 
spiritual worlds, accommodating itself to every grade of 
intelligence, and embracing all generations of men. The 
humanity of the Lord, therefore, is not like the humanity of 
another man, but an Infinite Humanity. 

By denying this capacity to the Divine One, should we 
not in reality limit his infinitude, and in idea shut him out 
of a very important realm of his own being? 
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Have we not here, then, the reason why, when the Lord 
reveals himself to his creatures, he reveals himself as a Di- 
vine Man? It is in accommodation to their states, — to 
the indispensable conditions of finite will and thought. 

Thus far we have viewed this Divine faculty only in its 
potentiality. But as existing only thus, it is no actual me- 
dium of communication from God, nor of access for man. 
The childlike states of thoughts and feeling existing poten- 
tially in the mind of the philosopher were no medium of 
intercourse between him and the child until they were put 
into actual operation, and embodied in word, expression, 
and gesture. So the Divine-Human states of thought and 
feeling existing potentially in the mind of Jehovah cannot 
become a medium of communication and access, a door 
opening down from God to man, and up from man to God, 
until they are embodied, — presented in a form, put into ac- 
tual operation, and so manifested and expressed. Without 
this revelation, man would have no knowledge of their 
existence, and they could not directly affect him. 

How shall this be effected? How shall the Divine Hu- 
manity realize itself in space and time, presenting itself as 
an object of thought and feeling to finite minds? 

In the Scriptures we have the method described. Under 
the Jewish dispensation it was effected by means of an 
angel. When a communication was to be made,— a direc- 
tion given to the lawgiver, or a vision shown to a prophet, — 
the Lord flowed in, with his Spirit, taking possession of an 
angel. The proper will and understanding of the angel 
was for the time quiescent, or held in abeyance, while the 
Supreme Will and Understanding operated through him. 
He was then a perfect medium of the Divine Mind, and 
was called the Angel of Jehovah. The animation that ap- 
peared in that; form was the animation of Divine Life. 
The words it spake were spoken by Jehovah, the acts it 
performed were performed by Jehovah, dwelling in and 
operating through it; and they who saw it were said to 
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have seen Jehovah. And these literal expressions we do 
not think calculated to mislead, — they were manifestations 
of God, in states of his infinite condescension. 

When the communication was ended, in each particular 
case, the Divine possession was withdrawn, and the angel 
that had been employed returned to his ordinary state. 


Have we not now obtaimed a point of view from which 
to see the Incarnation ? 

The time came for a completer manifestation ; something 
more permanent and abiding; something that should em- 
body the Father’s Love and Wisdom in a form to express 
them and give them lasting effect in the world of men, as 
well as in the world of spirits. Hence the assumption of 
humanity by the process of natural birth. It is for an abid- 
ing theophany, appealing to the human thought and affec- 
tion of all ages, and states, and worlds. 

The child Jesus was born of one earthly parent. By con- 
ception he was Divine. This fact distinguishes and dis- 
criminates him from all other beings, — men and angels. 

That Jesus was human is beyond doubt. Externally he 
possessed the ordinary elements of our common humanity, 
inheriting from the mother its tendencies and infirmities. 
That which proceeded from her was no whit more pure or 
immaculate than the native constitutional inheritance of 
Peter or John, of Paul or Silas. In its first state that out- 
ward human mind and form were no perfect medium for the 
Divine, — no more so than are the faculties of any other 
man. ‘This is to be remembered, for it is apt to be lost 
sight of. When we say that we worship the Lord Jesus 
Christ, do you suppose us to mean that we worship the son 
of the Virgin Mary, the earthly humanity that came from 
her? We hope not, for nothing could be further from our 
thought. It would be as if we should worship the individ- 
ual angel through whom an ancient theophany was made, 
instead of Jehovah himself. We should as soon think of 
worshipping any other human being. 
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No; by the Lord Jesus Christ we mean Jehovah in his 
Divine Humanity, descending and dwelling in the son of 
Mary. ‘The son of Mary is to disappear; his powers are to 
be laid asleep; therefore he is to be forgotten, and left out 
of view. 

As we have seen, there was within, in the inmost soul of 
Jesus, a spark of truly Divine fire. The spiritual substance 
of Jehovah himself came in and dwelt there. Essential Di- 
vinity, passing from its supreme seat above the heavens, 
modifying, attempering, veiling, adapting itself, — clothing 
itself in states of Divine Humanity, in states of Divine child- 
likeness, — came and stood at that inward door, for the sake 
of entrance through it into the world. Jesus felt within 
him the stirring of the Divine impulse. Jehovah came thus, 
moved by infinite love for saving the human race. And as 
this love was admitted, it began to manifest itself in and 
through Jesus. It was contrary to the native tendencies 
and inclination of Jesus, and he was sorely tempted. But 
the native propensities were never allowed to operate. The 
inflowing Divine quelled and subdued them. Not unfre- 
quently the struggle of mind was most severe. The suffer- 
ings of the natural humanity were often intense. The he- 
reditary feelings prayed sometimes that the cup, if possible, 
might pass; and sometimes felt themselves forsaken of God. 

But the process of glorification went steadily on. As the 
hereditary human was put off, the Divine Human was put 
on. That is, as the old native tendencies —the natural 
affection and thought — were expelled, room (so to speak) 
was made, and the Father’s Spirit flowed in and took pos- 
session. ‘The Divine Humanity came in and inhabited the 
form. 

The Divine part never suffered, never prayed, was never 
tempted, never strengthened by angels, — never came into 
limitations, did not expire upon the cross. 

The Lord’s glorification of the humanity he assumed in 
the world was a spiritual process, and must be so regarded 
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if we would rightly apprehend it, — a change of constitution 
wrought out by action and reaction between two totally di- 
verse qualities of mind. From its very nature we cannot 
know it intimately ; we can only see it as it is reflected in 
images and symbols. That which is most like it in human 
experience is the regeneration of the believer. Not the in- 
stantaneous regeneration sometimes theologically spoken of, 
but that thorough renewal, or sanctifying process, —the life- 
long work of the faithful disciple, —in which the selfish 
propensities, the lusts of the flesh and the love of the world, 
being successively denied, are thus more and more subdued 
and subordinated to the spiritual nature within, to the holy 
principles of heavenly life, to the conscience enlightened by 
the precepts of Divine Truth. 

In Paul’s “inward man” and “ outward man” we prob- 
ably have the best representative picture we are capable of 
forming of the relation between the Divine Human and 
natural human in the person of Jesus. We know that 
in human experience, when the “inward man” is made to 
rule, he takes entire possession of the whole person, gradu- 
ally subduing all things unto himself, while the “ outward 
man,” with his peculiarities, is suppressed and driven out. 

So in Jesus, as the outward human was denied and ex- 
pelled, the inward Divine came forth into manifestation, 
taking possession. 

By virtue of those temptations, and the operations of 
spirit put forth in them, he acquired the power of affecting 
faithful men in similar states, and becomes the great Helper, 
unto whom all men look. “ For in that he himself hath 
suffered, being tempted, he is able to succor them that are 
tempted.” In and through those conflicts, and the spiritual 
sphere emanating from them, the soul of diseased humanity 
touches the hem of that garment in which Divinity enrobes 
itself, and is healed. 

Personal religion —the denial of the selfish propensities — 
forms a basis in the individual for an apprehension of that 
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divine process. As the life of the Church is deepened, the 
better will this “ Doctrine of the Lord” be perceived (there 
is no other glass through which it may be rightly seen), 
until it comes to be loved as the central 'Truru of the moral 
universe, — the spiritual Magnet around which all things 
of the Church will gather, and to which they will cling. 


We have now the key to all the contrary language Jesus 
used in relation to himself; especially the language of sub- 
ordination and humiliation. At first, the natural humanity 
was no perfect medium for the Divine; on the contrary, 
there was a native oppugnancy thereto. The Divine lay 
concealed as a germ within; the human occupied the exter- 
nal and the visible. But the “outward” inclination was 
not to rule; it was to give way before the Divine impulse 
coming down from within. “Icame not to do mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent me.” 

Hence, too, there was growth and development, for all 
this could not be accomplished in a moment. “ And Jesus 
increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
man.” Jesus claimed no Divine mission while the Divinity 
was concealed, and the “ outward” human had not been 
sufficiently removed. For thirty years he remained silent. 
For thirty years was “ the old (hereditary) man” being “ put 
off,” and “the new” Divine Man being “ put on.” Not until 
the Father’s Spirit — the Divine Humanity — had gained 
‘predominant possession could he say, “ Before Abraham 
was, lam;”— “Iam the Living Bread which came down 
from heaven ;” — “ No man cometh unto the Father but by 
me.” 

So the process went on, until the natural was displaced, 
and the Divine, flowing in, became the occupant. More 
and more true did the words become, “ The Father is in 
me ;”—“] and my Father are one ;” —“ He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father;” —“ The words which I speak 
unto you, I speak not of myself, but the Father, that dwell- 
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eth in me, he doeth the works.” So long as he was in the 
world remnants of the infirm human appear and reappear. 
At the transfiguration much had been done; but it was not 
until after the resurrection that the entire residue was put 
off, the whole form glorified, and the theophany made per- 
fect. 'Then we hear the words, “ All power is given unto 
me, in heaven and in earth.” And as the Voice, speaking 
through the angel, under the old covenant, could say, “I 
am Jenovau, and beside me there is no God,” so the same 
Voice, speaking through this glorified Form, after its ascen- 
sion, before the “ opened” eyes and in the “ opened ” ears 
of the beloved disciple, could say, “I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending, who is, who was, and who 
is to come, — the Almighty.” 

That Glorified Form is the Messenger — Angel — of the 
New Covenant, the medium of conjunction between God 
and man; the point where God comes and speaks. In 
this case it was a visible human form that was thus taken 
and used; for, as we read, in this last great manifestation 
of himself, he no longer “ took on him the nature of angels,” 
as under the old dispensation, “ but he took on him the seed 
of Abraham.” 

The same One who came and stood on Mount Sinai be- 
fore Moses and the elders of Israel, and with a living voice 
spake forth the words of the Law in their ears, came again 
and stood on the Mount of Olives, on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, in the isle of Patmos, speaking the words of 
the New Covenant, and saying, “I send mine angel unto 
you to testify these things in the churches.” , 

Is that Glorified Form, and the thought and affection, 
the love and the wisdom, visible in it, the Supreme Di- 
vinity ? Certainly not. No man could view the splendors 
of Supreme Divinity, and live. But Supreme Divinity 
dwells in Divine Humanity, as the interior soul of a man 
dwells in his outward form and manner. It is where our 
Heavenly Father, condescending to our childish states, 
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comes down and meets us, in adapted forms of emotion 
and thought. That Form is the only object in the uni- 
verse that personally reveals Him. If we approach that, we 
approach Him; if we turn away from that, we turn away 
from Him. “ No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 
There is access, there is intercourse between God and man. 
Elsewhere there is none. “Canst thou by searching find 
out God?” Ponder well this thought ;— how can you 
know anything about God, or get any spiritual access to 
him, by always endeavoring to contemplate and approach 
him on the Absolute, the Supreme, the Infinite — and there- 
fore the confessedly unknown, unknowable, and unapproach- 
able — side of his being? Surely such effort of mind is la- 
bor lost, —a vain attempt to “climb up some other way ” 
than by the only “ Way” that has been opened. It is like 
directing the sight of the body out into the empty spaces, 
where no object meets the eye, to discover the Invisible. 

To thought sent out in that direction, He never comes ; 
while affection has nothing upon which to fasten itself. 
No, that Pure Essence must be veiled, and accommodated, 
and so brought down to us; and thought must be directed 
to the point where the manifestation appears. 


Did Jesus say, “ The Father is greater than I”? Surely 
that natural form and “ outward” mind, assumed as a vehi- 
cle for bringing Divinity into the world, was inferior, — far 
enough below the Father; how could i claim equality with 
him? And now, glorified as it is, is it not still subordinate 
to Supreme Divinity? -— as a man’s body and outward 
manner are subordinate to his inward soul, —a mere instru- 
ment of his will and wisdom. 

Did he say, “ All power is given unto me,” and do you 
ask, how can one be Divine to whom power is only given, 
being derived from some one else? We ask, in reply, how 
could it be otherwise? How could that frail humanity, 
proceeding from the Virgin Mary, have anything of the kind 
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except it were given it from above? Power came into it as 
Divinity came in, —as Divine Love and Wisdom successive- 
ly took up their abode in it,— coming forth thus from the 
Father, and coming into the world. The humanity thus 
glorified and rendered Divine of course received almighty 
power by endowment, and not by native inheritance. It 
had it notin itself; but as Divinity flowed into and occu- 
pied it, it had it by having it communicated. 

But mark the result; having had it communicated, it 
now has it in actual possession. ‘This is the main fact for 
our consideration. That glorified Humanity is now gifted 
with Omnipotent Power, by virtue of the Supreme Divinity 
dwelling in it. 

The sun of our solar system, viewed as mere matter, has 
no warming, illuminating, or fructifying power. Whatso- 
ever force of this kind it has, it receives by communication 
from its Maker. But, receiving this communication, and 
being thus endowed, it is the actual, and only, source of 
natural light and heat and vivification to the whole plane- 
tary system. 

So with that humanity, the Father in glorifying it changed 
its constitution. The original substances were all put off, 
until he had filled the whole form with his own substance. 
Thus by his Presence in it he endows it with every Divine 
attribute. It is now the very, and only, Source of life to 
angels and men, — the Source of mental light and heat, the 
Sun of the spiritual world. “ For as the Father hath life in 
himself,so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself.” 


We are not to think of the Essential Divinity as shut up 
in, or confined, or in any way limited to that Glorified 
Form, but only as flowing in and occupying it with His 
Presence, — animating it with His Life. Essential Divinity 
is always the Unconditioned ; knowing nothing of the limi- 
tations of space or time; filling immensity with His out- 
flowing Spirit and Operation. 
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Does the question of Divine omnipresence trouble you, in 
view of such Personal Manifestation at a local point? Think 
a moment of the fact itself of omnipresence ; — what is it? 
Is not God everywhere? Was he not present in Judea, 
and at Jerusalem? Is he not present here to-day, — ata 
local point? And why should a simple manifestation of 
that presence withdraw it from anywhere else? Did the 
appearings of Jehovah among the Jews, to Moses and the 
prophets, affect the Divine omnipresence? Did it withdraw 
him from other peoples and places? Certainly not. 

Physicists tell us that the electric fluid is very evenly dis- 
tributed about the planet, forming an invisible and intangi- 
ble ocean, or atmosphere, circumfused everywhere around 
us. But the visible, local manifestation of that fluid in the 
lightning’s flash does not disturb the general equilibrium, nor 
withdraw it from other places. 

And so, be assured, the Lord may manifest himself in any 
place, when he chooses, in a Visible Form, and that mani- 
festation shall not remove, or disturb, the absolute imma- 
nency of his spiritual presence in other parts of the universe. 

Does not the derivative origin of the theological word 
“person” help us in the solution of this question ? — per- 
sona, per and sona,— a thing that is sounded through, — the 
mask worn by actors in the old amphitheatres, with a speak- 
ing-trumpet for a mouthpiece, by which the man could send 
his voice forth with the greater effect, and be heard by the 
vast concourse assembled. Thus could he manifest him- 
self at a distance, speaking audibly to those whom he could 
not otherwise reach. 

So the Son is the Persona of God, the Father. The 
Glorified Humanity is the Mask of Supreme Divinity ; the 
veiling garment in which Jehovah appears, and the prepared 
mouthpiece through which he himself speaks to men and 
angels; the’ audience of the universe, a concourse of minds 
which he could not reach nor be audible to without such 
covering, — such veiling and masking. 
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[Is not this the analogy that was in the mind of the primi- 
tive Church ?] 

The great point is, to preserve, in idea, the absolute unity 
of the Lord; “neither dividing him into distinct persons, 
nor separating his human essence from his Divine.” Sim- 
ple, undivided oneness : — one Being, one Individual Mind, 
one Person, — not more. 

Such is our idea of the Lord Jesus Christ: Supreme Di- 
vinity robed in Divine Humanity ; a glorified and transfig- 
ured Personal, Human Form, having, in the words of the 
Apostle, all the fulness of the Godhead dwelling in it bodily. 

When this idea is achieved by the mind of the Church, 
then is realized the prophecy, —“ In that day the Lorp shall 
be One, and his name One.” 


QUIET FROM GOD. 


‘¢ If God give quiet, who then can trouble? ”’ 


Ciose under my window is the thronged and dusty street, 
with its myriads of anxious faces, quick feet, and beating 
hearts. All the long summer morning this steady tramp of 
humanity has been sounding in my ears, telling me of the 
toil and strife that this world holds for her children. Upon 
the north side of the street stands a row of trees, — maples, 
elms, with a stray horsechestnut or two, — and, inspired by 
this gentle wind, they have sung away up in their topmost 
branches a quiet, holy anthem, this many an hour. Some- 
times soft and sweet as a mother’s lullaby ; then the maples 
would bend their stately branches together, and the chorus 
come, not loud, but strong and clear; and the noisy feet 
underneath would stay a little, as if even toil and strife 
loved the tree-song, that murmured thus: “ Of what ac- 
count is all your bustle? Listen to us, but a little way 
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above you; yes, you, all noise and confusion, we calm and 
quiet, with a great peace, of which your human life has 
never dreamed.” What this tree-whispering is to the strug- 
gling crowd, what the measured roll of the ocean or a 
solemn strain from Mozart or Beethoven is to me, the words 
that introducé these thoughts must be to a Christian. No, 
I am wrong; no type of earth can image, can do more than 
faintly suggest, what these words of the Master’s may be 
to any one soul among his children. 

The infinite peace of God! Words to rest upon, words 
to breathe, as we do the prayer our Saviour taught us, — 
words whose deep meaning only Eternity can fathom. 

Infinite love, — I can dream of that. My human love is 
so strong, that imagination cannot conceive anything strong 
enough to weaken its hold upon its beloved. Neglect, in- 
justice, perhaps positive alienation, might be its portion, 
but it would still love and wait; the false would surely 
return, would give as much as they had taken. And so, 
poor, weak as is my human compared with God’s Divine, 
it is still love; and deep in my heart I feel that all love is Di- 
vine, and I know that some day mine too will be perfected. 
Perfect justice, perfect holiness, — yes, of these, too, some 
conception comes to me. I know the first when my better 
nature cries so loudly against the wrong, — demands for the 
truth’s sake that the wrong-doer be cut off; I know it by 
the thrill that quickens the heart’s beating, by the flush that 
mounts cheek and brow, when I read how the just God 
once dealt with his peculiar people, — how awful judgment 
followed awful sin, — how at such times the quick “ Amen!” 
follows the stately words of their sentence. And holiness, — 
are there not moments when one’s own sin-stained soul 
rises, strong in the consciousness of a Saviour’s death, and 
says, “I am not of earth. God helping me, sin shall never 
defile me again!” Alas for us! the moments are but few; 
but in that brief space do we not catch a glimpse of the 
holiness, perfect, unsullied, of the God who made the soul ? 

But rest, entire, lasting, — I form no idea of it. I think 
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of sleep, of death, but it is not either of these; for God 
never sleeps and never dies; and as I reject similitude after 
similitude, I find I can say but this of it, “It is the coro- 
nation of the victorious soul. It is the final strain in the 
music of existence, the great calm after the mighty storm.” 
And even as I speak thus, I whisper, “ Ah yes! all this and 
infinitely more. I shall know all in heaven.” And until 
heaven is mine I wait for it, just as the traveller waits who 
sees in the early dawn a distant mountain rise proudly, 
grandly before him. He sees it not plainly, — it is far away ; 
besides, a veil of mist shrouds its fair proportions. But he 
knows it is the one object of his weary, toilsome journey ; 
he knows, too, that when he stands entranced upon its 
summit, it will not matter to him how long the veil hung 
before its face. So he keeps on, and by and by it is his. 
With his rapture we have nothing to do, — we are still in the 
Valley of Humiliation; but while the veiled figure is ever 
before us, surely somewhat of ‘the blessing that will be 
wholly ours at the last’ may calm our souls and dignify our 
lives. Of course God will not give it us to any great 
extent, but that he will in some measure the words of my 
title show. I speak not for other lives; but my own is in 
sad trouble sometimes, — is well-nigh distracted with the 
conflicting paths that open themselves before it, — while its 
own voice is almost unheard among the din of voices that 
clamor loudly, each one for its peculiar duty, and each one 
sure that the doubting soul will be fearfully guilty if its 
call is unheeded ; and so, when all such perplexities weigh 
me down, I look up, and seem to hear from out the blue 
heavens, “If God give quiet, who then can trouble?” “ If 
God give,” — and will he? Most certainly. The moment 
the burden is so heavy that we say, “ Lord, help!” just 
when we lay all the perplexity at his feet, then do we 
obtain a foretaste of the rest that remaineth for the children 
of the Most High. 

It would be great, glorious, to be a Paul among the Apos- 
tles; but to be that quiet, symmetrical Christian over whose 
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head God has breathed his peace, would be more to me. 
One whose life should be to a weary world as the fragrance 
of white lilies to a heated room; one who has hidden him- 
self so closely in the pavilion of the kingdom, that the strife 
of tongues never reaches his ears; one who has no need of 
man’s help, because he always has God’s, — can we wonder, 
as we think of such an one, that most lives seem so poor, 
so little worth the living? We pray often for the rest of 
the grave: why not pray instead for God’s rest in our 
hearts? Why not gather our holiest thoughts into some 
quiet hour, and pray as men pray in the great emergencies 
of their lives, that somewhat of this blessed calmness of 
Infinity may descend upon us, that so we may learn of how 
little comparative value are even the largest of these things 
temporal, if through them we lose the things eternal? We 
all need a balance-wheel for our characters ; may we find it 
in God’s quiet. We know that in wildest tempests, when 
the surface sea is raging furiously, but a few fathoms below 
the water is still as a midsummer day. And so it is with a 
godly soul; the outer life surges around, but the soul has 
cast its anchor deep down in the unvarying calm of God, 
and is not moved. A. M.S. 


“ Late, late, so late! and dark the night and chill! 
Late, late, so late! but we can enter still. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


“No light had we: for that we do repent ; 
And learning this, the bridegroom will relent: 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


‘No light : so late! and dark and chill the night! 
O let us in, that we may find the light! 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


“ Have we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet ? 
O let us in, though late, to kiss his feet ! 
No, no, too late! ye cannot enter now.” 
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HAMPTON BEACH. 


I srovenr no shell or graceful weed 
From Ocean’s side that day, 
Nor cooled my flushing brow and cheek 
Beneath its blessed spray, ‘ 
Nor touched with foot its shifting sand, 
Nor once ungloved my hand. 


But words of mine can never tell 
How gleamed that wondrous sea ; 
And hearts best loved will only dream 
How thrilled the heart in me, 
As o’er the tide-worn rocks the roll 

Of breakers filled my soul ; — 


Nor how, as white and phantom clouds 
Went flitting through blue sky, 

I caught their trace on Ocean’s face, 
And shared their ecstasy, 

That they, the airy, shadowy band, 

Could mark a thing so grand. 


And cheek flushed high, and heart beat quick, 
As tossed the southern breeze 

The foam that on the ocean’s breast 
Floats like a child at ease, — 

A child who, in a sportive hour, 

Plays round a sleeping power. 


O gleam of cloud! O breath of wind ! 
So like an idle thought ! 
Full well I saw, but cannot tell, 
The changes that ye wrought 
Upon that power of wondrous might, 
Yourselves so small, so light ! 


And phantom cloud, and fairy wind, 
We were akin that day, — 
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Akin in very nothingness, 

And in our fearful sway : 
O’er ocean’s breast ye held control, 
I o’er a human soul! 


For sweet above the sounding sea 
Some words came low, yet clear, — 
Words which the wildest hour ne’er dreamed 
My quiet life would hear. 
They told me — (and I humbly speak 
With tears like rain on cheek) — 


They told me that another life 
Was lonely, needing mine ; 
They pictured what that life might be, 
Should my smile on it shine. 
O life of mine, the grace, the power 
That crowned you in that hour ! 


My smile, my foolish, childish smile, 
Loved, waited for, and missed ! 

I thought it not, — before I spoke 
The wind a white wave kissed. 

The dreamy clouds above were stayed, 

And haunting shadows made. 


So I spoke not, but prayed instead, 
As ne’er I prayed before : 

“ Dear Lord of wind and cloud and wave, 
Thy great grace on me pour ; 

Hold me as they, close in thy hand, 

My wayward life command, 


“That never thoughtless act of mine 
This love for me may chill, — 

This purposed life fail not its aim, 
Through my weak woman’s will : 

And so at last upon Thy breast 

We both find perfect rest.” 


August 30, 1859. 
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“THE NIGHT ALSO IS THINE.” 


Ir is not the province of poetry, or of romance, or of sen- 
timent, or of science, alone, to speak of the night, but quite 
as much of religion. ‘These may exhaust their powers of 
expression, and yet not touch that which is most true and 
valuable in the theme. That is too high for them; they 
cannot attain unto it. The soul will turn from them unsst- 
isfied. They have not declared all. There is in the nightly 
unrolling of that illuminated scroll above us more than man 
can tell us or his extremest searching reach. “ The heavens 
declare the glory of God,” is the opening burst of the Psalm. 
Faith lifted up the Psalmist’s spirit to see a deeper depth in 
that dark vault than any human thought or investigation 
could discover. The night and its hosts may be a beauty 
and a mystery, may be silent and sublime, may reveal in- 
creasing marvels to the exploring eye and the investigating 
mind; but they shall reveal but little until the spirit, touched 
with a living faith, reveals them as they stood to David, the 
work of the finger of God. 

Not the day, with all its manifold tasks, is more essential 
to man, does a more needed or more various work. Fully 
its half does the night in all the economy of nature ; fully 
its half in all that is best for man. It is not the accident of 
the earth’s revolution, not the turning away of its face from 
the glory of the sun, not a mere consequence of natural 
causes, the mere obedience to a law; but it is the appoint- 
ment of God, —a great boon of his living wisdom, which the 
Psalmist could see and recognize, but which we whose eyes 
are dimmed by material things, whose hearts are dead under 
our mercies, fail to connect with Him. We take our relig- 
ion from our Bibles, or from theories and customs of men. 
God’s other revelation, in this great volume of Nature, we 
neglect. Our religion has somehow strangely divorced Na- 
ture from God. Too many look at her as hostile to him. 
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Too many think that knowledge and contact with her de- 
grade or divert, — that pure religion is to be found only in 
Bibles and prayers and direct acts of worship,— and frown 
on and suspect those who go to Nature, and insist upon her 
too as a revealer of and a helper on toward God. David had 
no such narrow views. David’s songs of the night were no 
mere rhapsodies, no flights of language, no emotions of sen- 
timent, but the outgushing of a faith that detected God 
behind the curtain of darkness, and his influence with the 
sons of Arcturus, the belt of Orion, the mysterious grouping 
of the Pleiades. I do not remember that Jesus ever said 
anything of the night, or the moon and the stars; but we 
know how he used the night, and we cannot doubt what 
would have been the language of Him who made the lily 
and the evening cloud immortal. Religion has become for- 
mal and cold, for want of the infusion of some Nature into 
it; Nature has become material, for want of some infusion 
of God into it; and one great mission of the Gospel to-day 
is to reveal the sublime harmony there is between the utter- 
ances of God as we see them and as we read them. 
“ Truly,” says some one, “ God cannot equivocate, and say 
one thing in his Christ and another in his creation ;” — to 
which we may add, that he cannot create and array against 
each other two great hostilities. Nature is one revelation 
of God, as the Bible is another. He has impressed himself 
upon one, as upon the other. This harsh earth we furrow 
with our activities, this wide ocean we plough with our 
traffics, all creations visible about us, are God’s; and of this 
spangled mantle, hung in gorgeous magnificence above our 
dwellings and our slumbers, we know nothing till we can 
say of it, as the Psalmist said, ‘ The night also is thine.” 
How did the Psalmist know that the night is God’s? I 
find no answer save this: He knew it because the Lord had’ 
revealed it to him. To him all created things spoke at once 
of God. He had no doubt about it, perplexed himself with 
no questions, satisfied himself with no other cause, but freely 
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and gladly and unreservedly at once gave God the praise. 
When he considered the heavens, the moon and the stars 
were God’s ordaining; the sun, rejoicing as a strong man 
to run a race, had his tabernacle set there of God; and 
though there was no voice or language, yet to him always 
the heavens declared the glory of God. He felt fully what 
we painfully bring ourselves into. For I doubt if to us, 
driven hither and thither by a thousand perplexing things, 
there comes clearly and directly, and at once and always, as 
we stand under these skies, the conviction, My Father made 
them all. We may know it, but we do not realize it, and 
between knowing and realizing there is a difference almost 
infinite. The Psalmist realized it all. 

He must be a dull clod indeed who does not feel the 
beauty of the night. That is patent to every one who has 
the gift of vision and a soul not wholly dead. Familiarity, 
which so blunts perception and sentiment, may render him 
insensible too many times to what is about him and above 
him; yet, ever and anon, some unwonted beauty wakes 
him to a sense of the lavish display ever before his eyes. I 
think we are all too little impressed by that which, if only 
displayed once in a season, would fill us with wonder and 
delight. Even a few dull nights teach us how insensibly 
we depend upon these nightly visions. And how various 
these visions are! The snap and twinkle of the stars in 
the clear, crisp night of autumn, the sharp and stinging 
night of winter, —the brilliancy of the aurora, as in wavy 
dances it flashes along the northern horizon, or shoots to the 
zenith in brilliant pencils, or forms above our heads its 
crimson coronal,—and when the moon is added to the 
nightly host, crescent or, full-orbed, pacing the highway of 
the heavens as a queen, and throwing over the summer’s 
landscape, or the autumn’s glory, or the winter’s waste, the 
fascinations of her smile, there is a feast of beauty which 
never palls upon the senses, if it fails to reach the heart. 
Nor only when the night is fair, — when 
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“No mist obscures, nor cloud nor speck nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven.” 
How beautiful is night when the clouds, emptied of their 
burden, scatter before the pathway of the moon, — when 
those fleecy flocks occupy the broad overhead expanse, — 
when the delicate but storm-prophesying ring, and the still 
rarer lunar bow, display their fleeting shapes and shades! 
No wonder that the Psalmist burst out so frequently of the 
night, and much wonder that we are so silent before it. 

But the night has more than beauty. It has its grandeur 
and its awe. ‘There is something in the silence of the night, 
especially if one is alone under the stars, or if he is troubled 
or watching by the sick, which impresses the soul as it 
cannot be expressed. And when the storm is up, the win- 
ter’s storm, and you hear it come swooping down from the 
far hills, hurling and roaring and shrieking, and wrestling 
with the naked branches of the trees, and knocking at your 
windows as if it would burst their frail barrier and hurry 
you with it out into the darkness, —or when the summer 
tempest, sudden and swift, rides crashing through skies all 
canopied with inky blackness, shaking the earth’s founda- 
tions, waking the echoes of the air, and sending into the 
darkest recess its wild and livid glare, — how terrible, how 
grand, how solemn is the night! 

We have lately had rare visions both of the beauty and 
the grandeur of the night. The beauty was such as is re- 
peated monthly when the skies are clear, and perhaps has 
attracted nothing beyond the moment’s passing thought; 
the grandeur was such as comes scarcely once to a genera- 
tion, and has drawn the attention alike of religion, science, 
and indifference. For several nights, as a thing of life, in 
regal beauty the harvest moon has walked the cloudless 
sky, shedding a quiet, inexpressible glory over the hills and 
fields that lay panting with thirst, and hushing under her 
influence the murmuring of the leaves that whispered to one 
another of their pain. At your feet lay the yellow leaf, 
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decayed before its time ; all around, dry and crisped grass ; 
in the streets and in the air dust, nothing but dust ; — men’s 
hearts were questioning, and hope grew faint. The earth 
seemed sick and worn, her mantle sere and old; but the 
heavens still declared the glory of God. Fresh and fair 
were they, cloudless and serene; and, with a glory that 
quenched the lesser light of planet and of star, in solemn 
silence, in seeming solitude, over the arch of the midnight 
sky trod the moon, — not as earth’s satellite, but her queen. 
To be remembered is the beauty of the last month’s moon, — 
a thing of joy for memory, a thing of strength for faith. 

A few Sabbath nights ago a vision of grandeur, such as 
night now and then assumes, burst upon us, declaring with 
new emphasis “the glory of God.” Who shall describe a 
scene only the Divine Limner could paint, of which only 
words mortal lips cannot utter could adequately speak ? 
Faintly rising in the east, a slightly crimson column, just as 
the last sunlight faded, with many a pause and many a 
fitful change, it took possession of the night. No longer the 
stars ruled, but this mysterious stranger, stalking from east 
to west, flashing from horizon to zenith, and claiming the 
whole wide canopy as his own, till, as if curtained within a 
crimson tent, open just above it toward the infinite blue sky, 
the earth lay calmly, wistfully looking up, while in many 
hearts the words of the devout Psalmist rose with new 
power and meaning, —“ The heavens declare the glory of 
God ;” —“ The night also is thine.” 

I do not know that all this magnificence so impressed me 
as a scene quite different. I stood looking into the heavens 
with the telescope. At its magic touch the star-dust of the 
Milky-Way was resolved into clusters of worlds, so that I 
fairly shouted at their beauty. Jupiter, with his fair com- 
pany of satellites, and other of the heavenly host, passed 
and repassed before my gaze. At last, a single satellite of 
his alone remained within the field, a solitary speck of light 
in that far immensity, and all about it—all that I could 
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see —a deep, mysterious solitude and silence. It seemed as 
if there were no other things in creation than myself and that 
one tiny point of light, which my unaided eye could not de- 
tect; and then I felt as I have never felt, and as the whole 
mighty host of suns and systems could not have made me 
feel, the unspeakable —I had almost said the terrible— 
sublimity of this creation that God has hung and balanced 
in the unfathomed space above. 

The night is more than these. It has its direct uses to 
man. It is not merely an interpreter of God, an open and 
illuminated volume, but it is a benevolent agent, doing for 
man that which the day could never do, that without which 
man could not exist and do his work in life. It is a season 
of general rest. The coming of the night is a signal for re- 
pose which even Nature hails with satisfaction. If there is 
one general necessity, it is the necessity for rest. No form 
or grade of life but requires it. The vegetable world needs 
it as a relief from the excessive light and heat; and while a 
few, and those the most delicate and exquisite of the flowers, 
open only in the night, for a brief and brilliant existence, the 
majority fold up their petals and hang their heads, as if 
weary of the day’s labor and rejoicing at the benediction of 
the night. The shrubs and trees, though they may be said 
to sleep only in the winter, yet need the quiet of the night 
and the refreshing of the dew. The brute needs the night, 
— the weary horse, the jaded ox, the useful cow, the singing 
bird. The body needs the night, and the delicious soothing 
and strengthening that sleep brings to its aches, and the 
worn brain needs to wrap itself in the calm oblivion of 
dreams. And yet, for certain mental occupations, as for 
certain spiritual conditions, the night is not merely the best, 
but the only time. There are things that seem to live then 
that cannot be dragged into the light of day, as in nature 
there are flowers and beasts and birds that cannot bear the 
sun. They are, too, the best things in us; and he who 
knows not the night—has not waked and watched and 
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wept, despaired, resolved, and prayed, in its still hours — 
knows not what his soul has to say to him, and life to 
develop, which he much needs to hear and know. 

And it is for this that man should prize the night; not 
merely that its beauty and sublimity speak to his senses or 
declare God to his soul, not merely because it is rest from 
labor and from care, but because it offers a season for a class 
of emotions and reflections, and provokes to devotion as no 
other does. The heart is tender under the influence of the 
night. What the duty or the deceit of the day concealed, 
the night reveals. It puts its acts, its thoughts, its purposes, 
in a true light. Ifa man wants to know what he really is, 
what his life accomplishes, and whither he tends, let him not 
trust the verdict of the day, but wait till the night hath gath- 
ered about him soberly; and when she has stripped every- 
thing of its falseness and pretence, he shall know what is 
the manner of man he is. There are voices of the night 
unheard by day. They come up from the long past, — the 
voices that make no sound, yet ring so within the chambers 
of the heart, and wake to such life the memories slumbering 
there. They have all tones, —some sad with that sadness 
which comes of love, some with that sadness which comes 
of sin. They are voices of the distant and of the dead, of 
friends that have grown cold and friends that still are true. 
They are rebukes from our childhood’s innocence, they are 
reproofs of our manhood’s follies. ‘They are tender, they 
are harsh, but almost always they are wholesome; and if 
only we will heed them, they will do us good. Then the 
resolves of the night,—I think them the most genuine and 
the strongest that we make. Especially if, waked you know 
not why, and not disposed to sleep again, great thoughts 
of your own being and destiny come before you, and you 
realize, as you do not when the thousand things of day are 
about you, what a frail and uncertain thing this present is. 
Penitent and remorseful, the soul cries aloud for help, and 
resolves to turn again from sin; and I believe such resolves 
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are long remembered. But more valuable than all, perhaps, 
are the songs of the night such as David speaks of, such as 
awoke the slumbers of the fellow-prisoners of Paul, — out- 
gushings of the spirit of devotion, praise and prayer irrepressi- 
ble, which are the companions of many waking hours, and 
make the night-watches vocal with a worship such as the 
day cannot witness. Happy is he who shall turn the hours 
too many give only to restless tossings and useless fretting, 
to wise thought and true devotion. If it be only sleep he 
craves, he may feel sure God will give it to his beloved. 

Our Saviour knew the uses of the night. It was his sea- 
son of refreshing, and many times his only season of privacy. 
While men slumbered, he watched, and the next day he 
came down from the mountain or out from the desert place 
to do greater works and bear heavier burdens. I think this 
teaches us that the night is not merely for slumber, but that 
our spirits need a refreshing which can only come through 
sometimes watching. It will give a hardiness to faith and 
conduct they both now greatly need. 

“The night also is thine.” Let us use it as God’s, for 
our best good; and let each new morning see us setting out 
afresh in our journey, bodily and spiritually renewed, so that 
we may 


“ Nightly pitch our moving tents 


A day’s march nearer Heaven!” 
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e- 
FEacu day is God’s, —the beautiful, the tranquil time of rest, 
When the still soul communion hath in secret with the blest, 
Whose holy hours of worship and joyous acts of praise 
Draw forth all hearts in unison, to Him who guards our ways. 
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Each day is God’s. Believing, we consecrate to Thee 
Our Lord’s first day, O Father, in solemn sanctity. 

We bless its sacred quietness, its hours for fervent prayer, 
Its call to high endeavor, to suffer and to bear. 


Each day is God’s. Dear Jesus, we’ll seek at early morn 
Thy holiness, thy spirit, enshrined and newly born : 

As from the darkened portals thou didst to life awake, 

Let us from sin and languor to life’s full freshness break. 


Each day is God’s. How cheerily the busy days begin ! 

More pure, more clear, more beautiful, to strive, to run, to win, 
For those calm hours, all sanctified, in seeking for the True 

To lead us, guide us, raise us, this earthly journey throug). 


Each day is God’s. Now gird us in courage for the strife ; 
We need the soul’s full armor on this battle-field of life. 
We’re pledged to serve our Master, with God to lead us on ; 
O, never, never falter, till the great strife is won! 


Each day is God’s. How sweetly the circling moments bring 
Some deed of love and duty, of which He is the spring! 
Man’s praise is good, O Father, but he who dwells in Thee 
Finds only in thy sunshine his full felicity. 


Each day is God’s. Awaken, O earthly, slumbering soul ! 
Put on thy heavenly garments ; press onward to the goal : 
Live for thy daily life-work, with faith serene and high ; 
Do what thine hand can find for thee, and do it manfully. 


Each day is God’s. Whenever thy latest day doth come, 
Rejoicing stand, and welcome His voice, that calls thee home; 
Thy life a holy offering, all consecrated, pure, — 

Thy death a blissful opening to joys that shall endure. 


Each day is God’s. O rally, my soul, thy fullest power ! 

Devote, with bounding spirit, to God thine every hour. 

So shalt thou walk in blessing, in sunlight or in shade, 

’*Mid the pure heart’s sweet Paradise, where ill can ne’er invade. 
* * 
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No. IV. 


BAPTISM. 


In no respect did Christianity, during the Apostolic age 
and that immediately succeeding, present a stronger contrast 


to Paganism, than in the simplicity of its outward modes of 
worship, and the rites enjoined upon those who accepted the 
faith. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were observed by all 
true believers during the time of the Apostles and the first 
age of the Church, being consecrated by the Saviour’s own 
observance, and thus regarded as binding upon all of his 
disciples. 

Baptism was not an unknown rite among the Jews, hav- 
ing been long practised by them, as a form of initiation into 
the Jewish faith for proselytes from among the heathen 
who came into their fold and fellowship. But with the 
preaching of John the Baptist and the commencement of 
the public ministry of Christ, marked by his baptism in 
the waters of the Jordan, a new spiritual and Christian 
meaning was attached to this rite. Henceforth it became 
typical of the soul’s death to sin, and its rising to newness 
of life through the renewal of the Divine Spirit, — of the 
putting away of mere earthly lusts and desires, and of the 
putting on of the new man, created in Christ Jesus, in 
righteousness and true holiness. It was the sign and seal 
of the entrance of the individual into fellowship with -the 
Redeemer, and with his Church, — of that purity of soul to 
which the disciple aspired, by an entire freedom from sin, 
through the renewing and sanctify'ng influences of the 
Spirit. 

During the first ages of the Church, the rite seems to have 
been generally performed by immersion; but as circum- 
stances sometimes prevented the possibility of this, sprink- 
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ling with water was often substituted, the mere form of 
observance being regarded then as non-essential. 

At first, the only confession of faith required previous to 
baptism was the acknowledgment of faith in God, and in 
Jesus as the Son of God, the Messiah. All who believed 
thus in his divine mission and authority were gladly wel- 
comed into the fold of the Church. Gradually, however, it 
was regarded as essential that those who wished to be 
received into the Christian fellowship should be subjected to 
careful preparatory instruction, and to a stricter examination. 
At an early period, such were designated as catechumens, 
and were permitted only to hear the reading of the Scrip- 
tures and the preaching of the word, not being permitted 
to be present at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. This 
period of probation differed in different churches, though it 
generally continued for two years. For the private instruc- 
tion of these catechumens, a distinct office was instituted. 
At Carthage the duty devolved on some individual who, 
after a period of probation, had distinguished himself among 
the Lectores, or church readers, At Alexandria, where a 
higher standard of qualification was demanded than in most 
places, as men of education, and those accustomed to philo- 
sophical reflections and discussions, often applied for instruc- 
tion in Christianity, it was necessary that the catechists 
should be men of liberal education, qualified to meet their 
opponents on their own ground, and to refute their often 
vain sophisms. Able and learned laymen were therefore 
selected for this office, and this class of catechists led after- 
wards to the formation of an important theological school 
among the Christians. 

After the time of the Apostles, a simple confession of faith, 
in answer to distinct questions, seems early to have been 
required of candidates for baptism, the formula of baptism 
being, “ Into the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit.” With this act several symbolical customs were 
early united. As in the Old Testament anointing was the 
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sign of consecration to the priestly office, so oil, which had 
been blessed expressly for this purpose, was applied to the 
newly baptized, as a sign of consecration to that spiritual 
priesthood to which all Christians were to regard themselves 
as belonging. At the close of this rite, the presiding officer 
of the church laid his hands on the head of the baptized, 
invoking the Divine blessing on the act, and praying for 
those influences of the Spirit that should renew and sanc- 
tify his whole being. After these rites, in the churches of 
North Africa and Alexandria, a mixture of milk and honey 
was given to the individual, as a symbol of union with the 
Divine life, and of that heavenly country to which the bap- 
tized now belonged, typified by the promise concerning the 
land flowing with milk and honey made in early times to 
the Patriarchs. 

The individual was then received into the church by the 
kiss of Christian brotherhood, the salutation of peace. But 
Clement, as early as his time, speaks of this act having 
become in many places a mere form, and advises its discon- 
tinuance, saying, that “true love evinces itself, not in the 
brotherly kiss, but in the disposition of the heart.” 

After the first century, as we have already intimated, the 
idea gradually gained ground of a peculiar spiritual char- 
acter and sanctity belonging to the bishops or successors 
of the Apostles, to whom they traced their authority, com- 
municated to them by ordination. It was considered, 
therefore, their special prerogative to seal by the consecrating 
act of the imposition of hands, afterwards denominated 
Confirmation, the whole rite of baptism. The presbyters, 
and even the deacons, were empowered to baptize, but. the 
bishops only were authorized to consummate the act. As 
early as the third century, we find, therefore, that it was the 
practice for bishops to go through their different dioceses in 
order to administer the rite of confirmation to those who had 
previously been baptized. 

The custom of infant baptism appears to have been early 
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introduced into the Christian Church, though there is much 
difference of opinion whether it formed the practice of the 
Apostles or not; such expressions as “ he was baptized, and 
his household,” being regarded by some as including young 
children and infants, by others as referring only to adults. 
Yet the spirit which would lead parents to the early conse- 
cration of children, thereby bringing them into the outward 
visible fold of the Church, was one springing from the very 
essence of the Christian faith, and typified by the Saviour’s 
taking little children in his arms and blessing them, and 
himself becoming a child, that thus the earliest years of life 
might be consecrated to him. The child was not to be 
regarded as an alien from the Church, to come into it or not, 
at will; but as a child consecrated to God, sealed by the 
Redeemer’s covenant and the promised sanctifying influ- 
ences of the Spirit. This practice early led to the custom 
of having sponsors for the child at baptism, who, in his be- 
half, pledged themselves that he should be instructed in the 
Christian faith, and trained up in a life corresponding to the 
vows given at baptism. The child of Christian parents 
was thus, from the first dawning of consciousness, to 
have his powers unfolded under the influence of a pure 
and sanctifying religion; so that the new birth into the 
spiritual life, instead of constituting a crisis, as it were, in 
his maturer years, after much wandering and sin, should 
begin with the natural life, and proceed through the whole 
of it, transforming and renewing, —so that his first choice 
should be the choice of the right, true, and good. 

Where infant baptism was practised, the rite of con- 
firmation was usually observed about the age of fourteen, 
the individual then taking upon himself the vows of self- 
consecration offered in his behalf by parents or religious 
friends. 

Baptism, whether observed in infancy or in mature years, 
thus constituted an individual a member of the visible 
Church of Christ, and to all such the participation in the 
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Lord’s Supper was freely opened ; * — the one being typical 
of self-consecration, a confession of faith in God and in 
Christ, and in those sanctifying influences of the Spirit by 
which the soul was freed from sin and renewed in the Divine 
image; the other, of growth in the Christian life, and of 
the Divine nourishment ‘and strength brought to the soul 
through Christ in the path of Christian obedience and holy 
living. “I am the bread which came down from heaven}; 
he that eateth of this bread shall live forever.” 

Of the early celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and the 
forms used in its observance, we have spoken fully in a 
previous number of this Journal. 

But turning from this imperfect consideration of the out- 
ward rites and observances of the early Christian Church, 
the thought forces itself upon our attention, of the spiritual 
power by which, in the first age of Christianity, such 
mighty revolutions were effected by the agency of a few 
true-hearted, honest, zealous men. 

The truths of this faith presented themselves to their 
minds, not, as to so many in our day, as mere cold formal- 
isms, or mystical dogmas, or doctrines to be received by the 
intellect alone, but they were inwrought into their inmost 
souls, renewing and recreating. The consciousness of the 
Christ ever with them lifted them above all earthly applause 
or obloquy, and the divine life flowing through their souls, 
sustaining and purifying, was felt to be a reality ; and thus 
the heavenly sympathy and approval became far more to 
them than the favor of earthly king or ruler. 

The Gospel message of pardon and reconciliation, its 
trumpet-calls to repentance and newness of life, “ Christ, 
and him crucified,” were no barren theories of a calculating 
morality, estimating how far sin and worldliness might be 





* After the rite of confirmation was introduced into the Church, those bap- 
tized in infancy were not permitted to come to the Lord’s Supper until they had 
observed this rite. 

+ July, 1857. 
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indulged in and yet at last an entrance into heaven 
gained; but they became part of their souls’ very being 
and life, and so their hearts were filled with the fire of 
inspiration, and their words became pregnant with life. 
Earnestness filled their spirits, and its magic power ever 
touched their lips and breathed through their lives. They 
knew their high calling, and, with the crown of life in 
view, they shrank not from the conflict, but ever pressed 
onward and upward ; and, being transformed into the Mas- 
ter’s image, their lives as well as their words were pregnant 
with a winning, persuasive, all-conquering power. 

Were there even now, in the hearts of those who call 
themselves disciples of the same Lord, a like earnestness, 
faith, and self-consecration, who can estimate the power that 
would flow from such lives, to renew and elevate, to sanctify 
and bless the world? How would creeds and dogmas, and 
outward rites, and differences in intellectual faith, fade into 
utter insignificance before the felt reality of Christ’s pres- 
ence and indwelling spirit ! 

The dove of peace would then hover over the Church, 
and the Holy Spirit, like the soft gales of the early spring, 
would breathe over its now barren wastes, causing verdure 
and bloom, the flowers of faith and the fruits of holy lives, 
to spring forth and gladden its desolation ; while over all 
the Sun of Righteousness would beam with its soft and 
effulgent glory, melting the icy walls of creeds and of sects, 
and quickening into newness of life and vigor every heart 
that sought its holy and divine influence. 

Revolutions as great as in the first age of Christianity 
would then be effected; and sin and evil, degradation and 
crime, ignorance and selfishness, would vanish like the dark 
clouds of the night, before the simple grandeur, the holy, 
purifying, persuasive power of earnest, consecrated Chris- 
tian hearts and lives. 

H. M. 
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“Tne shady side of life.’— And why should virtuous 
age be called “the shady side”? ‘True, the gay dreams of 
childhood have long since fled. The bright romance of 
youth is chastened. Many a brilliant vision has faded away. 
Many a shadow of disappointment has fallen darkly and 
heavily across the pilgrim’s path. The dear companions of 
his youth are gone. Those to whom his childhood looked 
so trustfully for guidance have been called away; and he 
has been summoned himself to gird on his armor, and go 
forth into the front rank of the great battle of life. Worse 
than all, the pure white robe of innocence has been sullied. 

Yet, if for every vanished dream some high and holy pur- 
pose has arisen, if disappointed hopes have shown him 
more clearly the Father’s hand chastening in love, if the 
severed ties of earth have drawn him more closely to 
heaven, if even through occasional moral defeat he has 
gained a more steadfast virtue, then is not the brightness 
dimmed that shone around his happy childhood. A radi- 
ance not of earth is on his pathway, and to the spirit’s eye 
his silver hair and furrowed brow are gilded with the glory 
that streams through the opening gates of the “ celestial 
city.” 


Grieve for thy past sins. Mourn over them in true con- 
trition. Let the memory of them keep thee deeply humble, 
and make thee truly charitable toward the erring. Harden 
not thy heart against the anguish of repentance. Shrink 
not from any pang which is necessary to thy entire sanctifi- 
cation. But “let not this sorrow make thee weak.” Let 
not forsaken sins be a clog upon thee now. ‘Throw thyself 
into the arms of the forgiving Father, and gird up thy 
spirit to resist all temptation in the future, to overcome the 
world and thy baser self. Let the forsaken errors of the 

23 * 
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past give thee wings to rise, through more earnest effort in 
the time to come. Go forth bearing the precious seed of 
holy resolutions. Water it with the dew of penitential 
tears. Warm it into life with the breath of fervent prayer 
and the sunlight of faith and hope; and thou shalt return 
in the harvest-time with rejoicing, “bringing thy sheaves 
with thee.” 


Endeavor to live with those around thee, especially with 
the dear ones of thy own household, under a constant sense 
of the shortness of the time in which thou mayest be able 
to gather them visibly about thee. Reflect how soon the 
day may come when thou wouldest regard it as a priceless 
boon to render them the slightest service. Let this thought 
give gentleness to all thy words, cheerfulness to every sac- 
rifice, and constant vigilance lest by any unkindness or 
neglect thou lay up cause for repentant sorrow when there 
remains no more opportunity for those tender offices of love 
which every day affords thee now. 


“They shall have judgment without mercy, who have 
shown no mercy.” Let this solemn sentence sink deeply 
into thy heart, and be a voice of warning when thou art 
tempted to judge thy brother harshly. O frail man! frail 
woman! does it become thee thus to judge? Look through 
thy own life, and consider how often thy conduct would 
have been most falsely judged by the outward appearance 
alone. Remember how often thy heart has rebuked thee 
for rashly judging another, when thou hast afterward learned 
all the circumstances of his conduct, and his hidden motive. 
Remember, too, most humbly, how often thou hast thyself 
sinned, and how greatly thou needest lenity from man and 


God. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE DAY. 


SopHoc tes, who, be it remembered, was a great teacher of re- 
ligion and morality, as well as poet and dramatist, in his Electra 
shows us the guilty Clytemnestra telling to the sun a dream of terror, 
in the hope that the god of day may avert the evil omen. What the 
outward and visible sun cannot do for our sinful and fearful hearts is 
abundantly provided in Him who is the Light of the world, and whose 
true children leave the night and its terrors behind them, and, casting 
off the works of darkness, walk evermore in blessed sun-paths. It is 
beautifully significant of the influence which the true Light should 
exert upon our souls, that our morbid fancies lose much of their vital- 
ity when we have opened our shutters to the rays of the morning, or, 
better still, have gone out into the dewy freshness of dawning day. 
Light — what the Saviour calls the Light of life — we must have, or 


we perish; and so, in deep compassion for our weakness and way- 
wardness, the Lord saith, Follow me, and in God’s good time you 
shall pass out into the perfect day! 





POISONED ARROWS A BARBARISM. 


WHEN we celebrate the just, let us not forget the old Gentile Ilus, 
grandson of Jason and Medea, of whom Homer sings, leaving upon 
his immortal page this honorable record, that when Odysseus came to 
him, asking poison for his arrows, he refused his request, “because he 
revered the immortal gods.” Pity that so great a warrior as Odysseus 
should have sought such unhallowed aid. The use of poisoned arrows 
is always stigmatized by the writers of Greece and Rome as a barba- 
rism ; for they had a moral sense, those Gentiles, and the Light which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world shone in their 
souls sometimes very brightly. Let them teach us still how to con- 
duct our struggles. An earnest conflict may be needful and health- 
ful, but let it be waged with manly, honorable weapons! Let there 
be no bitterness or malice, no backbitings, no evil speakings! Let 
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us use the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God, and deal 
the blows and inflict the wounds of a friend, which are said to be 
faithful, and better than the kisses of an enemy ! 





SWALLOW YOUR DISGUSTS! 


THERE is a world of wisdom in this sentence by Thomas Carlyle : 
“To swallow one’s disgusts, and do faithfully the ugly commanded 
work, taking no counsel with flesh and blood: know that ‘genius,’ 
everywhere in nature, means this first of all; that, without this, it 


means nothing, generally even less.” Many a life might have been 
saved from becoming a failure simply by virtue of this counsel. The 
lion in the path is often no fierce and formidable animal, — often only 


a bore, at the worst. Our fastidiousness is offended. We find, or think 
we find, that we are some man’s man, obliged to consult and defer to 
a tedious, and withal confident, opinionated, and officious person. We 
who would exercise authority are under authority. We must be civil 
when our souls are filled with contempt. We must be silent when 
it would seem as if the very stones would cry out. Nay, we fear lest 
in trying to be patient we shall cease to be manly, and shall grow 
oily-tongued and hypocritical. There is danger of this last issue ; 
nevertheless, it is good to bear the yoke in youth, and to accept the 
hard and disagreeable conditions of life as so much needful discipline. 
These thorns in the flesh are providential. These wearisome men 
and women have an office to discharge, a work to finish for our good. 
If we were really superior to them, they would not annoy us; indeed, 
their heaviest blows fall upon our vanity. “ Let us not think of our- 
selves more highly than we ought to think.” A year’s service of 
Admetus will do even Apollo no harm; he will be all the better 
singer and poet for a little drudgery and sharing of the common lot. 
“ Swallow your disgusts!” By no means go about proclaiming them 
to the wearying of your friends! “ Swallow your disgusts!” They 
will be bitter ; but bitters, not sweets, make good tonics. 





OBEYING GOD IN HELL:— THEOLOGY GONE MAD. 


Mest not theology have been in a bad way, and did it not greatly 
need to be brought back to Scripture and common sense, when it 
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could drive so noble a man as Henry More to this pass? Read what 
he writes, as quoted by Masson in his admirable Life of John Milton: 
“On a certain day, in a ground belonging to Eton College, where the 
boys used to play and exercise themselves, musing concerning these 
things with myself, and recalling to my mind this doctrine of Calvin, 
I did thus seriously and deliberately conclude within myself, viz.: 
‘IfI am one of those that are predestined unto hell, where all things 
are full of nothing but cursing and blasphemy, yet will I behave 
myself there patiently and submissively toward God; and if there be 
any one thing more than another that is acceptable to him, that will 
I set myself to do with a sincere heart and to the utmost of my power ; 
being certainly persuaded that, if I thus demeaned myself, he would 
hardly keep me long in that place.’” 





INDIFFERENCE TO FAME. 


Tue author of that fascinating prose-poem, “The Ages of Faith,” 
claims it as a distinction of the old ascetics, that when they wrote 
books of devotion they studiously hid the fact of authorship. The 
vain moderns, says Digby, do not so. There will be no dispute as to 
who wrote’ “ The Life of God in the Soul of Man,” or “ The Saints’ 
Rest,” as there has been about “ The Imitation of Christ.” 

Perhaps not. It is not so easy in these days for those who would 
to remain hidden, and we think sometimes that there would be more 
saints if there were no newspapers. ‘They are announced, and then 
spiritual pride steals over them, and the beauty of simplicity is gone 
forever. And yet I find, spite of this assertion of the vanity of 
moderns, that the charming biography which Professor Parsons has 
given us of his gifted father is much occupied with testimony to the 
authorship of one and another admirable production that proceeded 
anonymously from the pen of the Chief Justice, who, it would appear, 
never published anything in any other way. Even the authorship 
of the “ Essex Result,” and of the paper which secured the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States by Massachusetts, must be 
argued for, though the argument is perfectly conclusive. The great 
man was not anxious lest he should not weigh full weight. 
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MY AUNT NETTLETON. 


I HAVE an aunt who is troubled with wakefulness. She is tall 
and neat and nervous, and loves cats, but hates children and crinoline. 
She always wears dark calico, sometimes with a small white sprig in 
it not bigger than an eye-bright, these representing the white and 
dark proportions of human life. Her husband died some time ago. 
She never had any children ; hence her want of philoprogenitiveness 
and her corresponding development of philofelinity ; for you will ob- 
serve that human nature must have about the same quantum of out- 
cropping somewhere, — if not in one direction, in some other. She is 
very religiously disposed, calls herself a great sinner, — and is not far 
out of the way. Not that our Aunt Nettleton ever committed a great 
crime ; but she is always committing little ones, and always repenting 
of them. She is conscientious, self-accusing, and self-analyzing to 
the last degree. She reads her Bible, attends the prayer-meetings, 
keeps the Sabbath, reads good books a great deal, examines her 
heart every night, sometimes all night when she cannot sleep, — and 
yet no one can live with her except Whisker and Whitefoot. Her 
help always leave her the next week ; her tenants always get sick of 
their bargain before the season is half over. At present, however, 
there is a very good and respectable family living in the other part 
of the house in a state of non-intercourse with Aunt Nettleton. One 
of the children, the other day, ventured upon her side of the premises, 
and was threatened so terribly with dark closets and Giant Grim, 
that the little girl had a fit in the night, and has not yet recovered 
from the effects of it, and some think she never will. Thi’, reader, is 
a fact. 

The problem has pressed upon me a great deal, — Where lies the 
seat of the trouble with Aunt Nettleton? So conscientious, so peni- 
tent, so determined on getting to heaven, and yet so unhappy before- 
hand, — at least, so sharp and prickly that nobody can live in her 
sphere. Determined, if possible, to study out this puzzling chapter, I 
happened in, last Sunday evening, after service. I made an errand to 
smooth the way a little. She wanted me to get her a Bible with the 
“ Comprehensive Commentary,” wherein the text is buried so deep 
under theological learning, that you only get at the truth like a child 
diving after blackberries through a thicket and getting scratched with 
thorns and briers. 
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Aunt Nancy came to the door. <A projecting solemnity struck me 
as the door opened, and I fancied I could see it pass clear out over 
the grass and the trees, and that they took on a darker green in front 
of the door while she stood there, and that a little sparrow who was 
coming along with a skip and a hop dropped his note on purpose till 
he got by. As I went in, I could see the solemnity investing the 
furniture. The wood in the fire-frame burned dim and without noise, 
as if afraid of its own crackling. Whisker and Whitefoot lay upon 
the floor together. The genius loct seemed to be upon them. Whis- 
ker kept up a low growl, and Whitefoot kept up a response, pounding 
the carpet with his tail. Their theology evidently was “simmering,” 
and “about to boil.” 

“T thought I would call, Aunt Nettleton, to see about that Compre- 
hensive Commentary.” 

“ That looks a little like doing business on the Sabbath.” 

“O no, I don’t mean the business part of it. I want to knowa 
little what sort of a Bible you want, and how you enjoy your mind, 
and how you are getting on.” 

“Well, I trust Iam on the rock of safety. I don’t expect to be 
saved by my own works.” 

“ What do you expect to be saved by, Aunt Nettleton ?” 

“ By just what Paul did,” — speaking a little sharp, —“not of 
works, lest any man should boast.” 

“You mean by faith, I suppose?” 

“Certainly. The righteousness reckoned to me through faith, — 
what our minister says is ‘imputed’ to us.” 

“Well, do you enjoy your mind and sleep well, and rejoice and 
sing praises, and does your heart flash sunshine upon all about you?” 

“QO, I’m a dreadful sinner! I don’t expect heaven in this world. 
But I can indulge a hope.” 

“Ts n’t this righteousness you speak of imputed to you already ?” 

“ Certainly, it’s imputed to me through faith.” 

“ Well, if it does n’t make you happy now, how is it ever going to? 
Why should n’t it give you heaven already, if that is what it depends 
upon ?” 

She was looking in mute surprise, as if a new thought had struck 
her; but, dreading the jungles of metaphysics, I turned off on an- 
other track. 

“You don’t look very well, Aunt. What seems to trouble you ?” 
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“O, I’ve no sleep, no appetite; and those Hobson children worry 
me almost to death !” 

“Do you think, Aunt, that heaven is a social state, or do people 
live alone there ?” 

“QO, I suppose it’s a social state, for a great company have gone 
there.” 

“ Well, now, as you can’t expect to take Whisker and Whitefoot 
up there, would n’t it be a good preparation to take somebody into 
your family, — a few children say, by way of getting used to them? 
A great multitude of children have gone there, and keep going ; and 
if they trouble you so here, how is the ‘ imputed righteousness ’ going 
to prevent it hereafter ?” 

Aunt Nettleton looked blank, as if another new idea had struck 
her, and said, by way of turning the conversation, that she thought of 
trying homeopathy, and that Mrs. Johnson considered hyoscyamus a 
sovereign remedy for sleeplessness. 

“T think I can give you a better receipt than that, Aunt Nettleton. 
Excuse me if it sounds a little personal. The poetry is n’t quite in 


the vein of your hymn-book, but highly medicinal touching this im- 
portant matter of sleep : — 


‘There ’s Morbid, all bile and verjuice and nerves ; 
When other people would make preserves, 
He turns his fruits into pickles, - 
Jealous, envious, and fretful by day, 
At night to his own sharp fancies a prey, 
He lies like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles. 


‘But a child that bids the world good night 
In downright earnest, and cuts it quite, 
A cherub no art can copy, — 
’T is a perfect picture to see him lie 
As if he had supped on dormouse pie, 
(An ancient classical dish, by the by,) 
With a sauce of the syrup of poppy. 


‘O bed! bed! bed! delicious bed! 
That heaven on earth to the weary head, 
Whether lofty or low in condition ! 
But instead of putting our plagues upon shelves, 
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In our blankets how oft we toss ourselves, 
Or are tossed by such allegorical elves 
As Hate and Creed and Ambition !’” 


I do not think my receipt was exactly relished by Aunt Nettleton, 
but I did not wait to get her opinion. I sent her the Comprehensive 
Commentary, in which the text occupies a small space in one corner 
of the page, say two inches square, — the notes and observations bris- 


tling up on two sides, like a Macedonian phalanx, over all the rest of 


the page, looking fierce and exultant at having the Word of God so 
closely cornered up, and nearly driven from the field. I slipped in 
the following note. 


“My DEAR AUNT: — 

“T have procured the Comprehensive Commentary. You may not know 
that ‘comprehensive ’ comes from the Latin con and prehendo, which mean, 
when put together, ‘to seize with both hands.’ You see it has seized God’s 
Word pretty closely, but I hope you will get something out of its grasp for 
your comfort and peace. Pray remember that St. John and St. James, as 
well as St. Paul, are included in the canon. 

“ Your affectionate nephew, 
“ ORLANDO NETTLETON.” 


It was perfectly clear to me how the case stood with Aunt Nancy. 
When Deacon Nettleton died, she was left with a competence, was in 
deep mourning, and she determined to devote all her time and ener- 
gies to saving her own separate soul. This she has done ever since. 
She takes herself to pieces every day, and examines herself to see 
how the work progresses. She is bent on going to heaven, whether 
anybody else does or not. She grows thin, nervous, is always anxious, 
and rather irritable. When a vessel is on the verge of shipwreck and 
the life-boat is got out, there is always a rush for it, each man jostling 
his neighbor and pushing him off; and very likely the boat swamps, 
and does not save him, after all. It is very much so in the life-boat 
of our spiritual safety. We can be as selfish in working out our sal- 
vation as in any other work, and no man in fact ¢s working it out who 
makes that an exclusive business. No one is in a way to be saved, 
the end of whose life is not out of and beyond himself. 

After all, there were some grains of truth, I think, in the maxim of 
good old Dr. Emmons, — that, in order to be saved, you must be will- 
ing not to be. You must not make that your solitary end, but use- 

VOL. XXII. 24 
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fulness rather, and the happiness of others. You must not take the 
Bible and the Commentaries to make stairs of for yourself alone, but 
rather as helps to kill off your own self-love, that the heart may go 
out to the neighbors and the children, and the hand be stretched out 
to serve them. 0. N. 





TRAITS OF JOHN WESLEY. 


In the History of Methodism, by Mr. Stevens, — which every one 
ought to read who loves the records of self-sacrificing piety and be- 
nevolence, — we get a full impression of the moral and intellectual 
greatness of its founder, and the secret of his power. He preached, 
on an average, fifteen sermons a week. Instead of breaking down 
under it, when seventy-three years old he writes that he is far abler 
to preach than when three-and-twenty. His brow was then smooth, 
his complexion ruddy, and his voice strong and clear, so that an au- 
dience of thirty thousand could hear him without difficulty. This 
vigor he ascribes to continual travel, early rising, good sleep, and an 
even temper. “I feel and grieve, but by the grace of God I fret at 
nothing.” 

Wesley had not a particle of the morbid or fanatical in his nature, 
and never knew what it was to be “depressed.” His piety was as se- 
rene as it was deep. It may be doubted whether there was ever a 
nature greatly and richly endowed which had not a vein of humor 
that illuminated even its more serious moods. Wesley had this, and 
it was intimately allied with the pathos and tenderness that melted 
his hearers, or the faithfulness that rebuked sin without bitterness. 

There was one Michael Fenwick that travelled with him as a sort 
of groom, nurse, and occasional exhorter. The good man was vain 
enough to complain, one day, that his own name was never inserted 
in Wesley’s published Journals. In the next number of the Journals 
he found his name in a connection that probably did not serve to in- 
crease his vanity. “TI left Epworth,” wrote Wesley, “ with great sat- 
isfaction, and about one preached at Clayworth. I think none were 
unmoved but Michael Fenwick, who fell fast asleep under an adjoin- 
ing hay-rick.” 

As a leader and organizer he was imperious, and, like Paul, re- 
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quired submission from others, as one born to command. But this 
was under a solemn sense of his responsibilities, for no one had a 
more meek and forgiving temper. One Joseph Bradford was at one 
time his travelling companion. Wesley directed him to carry a pack- 
age of letters to the post. Bradford wished to hear the sermon first. 
Wesley insisted. Bradford refused. 

“Then you and I must part,” said Wesley. 

“Very good,” said Bradford. 

They slept over it, and the next day Wesley was at first inexo- 
rable. 

“ Will you ask my pardon ?” 

«“ No, sir.” 

“Then I will ask yours,” said the great man ; and Bradford melted 
under the example, and wept like a child. 

Wesley’s Christian liberality was as conspicuous as his piety. He 
was eminently a “ Liberal Christian.” He writes, near the close of 


his life, “Is a man a believer in Jesus Christ, and is his life suitable to 
his profession, are not only the main, but the sole inquiries I make, 


in order to his admission into our society.” His only restriction on 
opinions was that they should not be introduced for discussion and 
wrangling in their devotional meetings. 

In one of his mass-meetings a brutal man passed through the throng 
and struck him in the face. Wesley, the tears starting into his eyes, 
turned the other cheek. The assailant slunk away, and became his 
steadfast friend, and even perilled his life to save one of Wesley’s 
chapels from being destroyed. But again Wesley met a man of the 
same class, who attempted to push against him and throw him down. 
“TI never make way for a fool,” said his assailant. “I always do,” 
replied Wesley, stepping aside and calmly passing on. 

He died at the age of eighty-eight, preaching almost to the last 
day of his life. Probably no life impressed itself more deeply or 
beneficently upon the age. Whitefield had no gift as an organizer, 
and no trace of his work remains. Wesley could not only preach, 
but organize the results of his preaching ; and so his word is as effect- 
ual to-day as when riding through his circuits and preaching some- 
times to thirty thousand hearers. Mr. Stevens’s book is an invaluable 
contribution to religious literature, showing as it does the almost mi- 
raculous efficacy of the Gospel in transforming human nature and 
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setting free its noblest powers, changing insensate and brutal men as 
if by the touch of Christ, and giving them not only the love of Christ, 
but a gift of eloquence that schools of learning and elocution had 
never imparted. 





ANAESTHESIA. 


Tuis Greek compound, which means without perception, is the 
word now appropriated to describe the state of insensibility produced 
by chloroform and similar agents. As these are used extensively in 
surgical operations, and there is a common impression that they in- 
volve some risk of life, it is a relief to know precisely how much the 
risk is. An article in a late number of the Westminster Review 
makes this computation. Within the last ten years the number of 
surgical operations which have been performed under the influence 
of ether and chloroform in the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and France is about 1,200,000. The number of deaths ascribed to 
these agents is about 74. If this calculation be any approximation 


towards the truth, then when you put yourself under the influence of 
ether or chloroform there are 16,000 chances for your safety and one 
chance against it. It is to be borne in mind, moreover, that a great 
many of the successful operations would have been otherwise, except 
for the use of these agents; so that they are to be credited with a 
vast saving of human life, as well as prevention of suffering, the 74 


fatal cases notwithstanding. 

It is curious somewhat to read over the theological objections 
against anesthetics. These agents are now applied with great suc- 
cess to prevent the suffering entailed upon woman during the most 
fearful crisis which she is called to pass through. This in some places 
is deemed impious and unscriptural, and an attempt to shirk clear of 
the curse pronounced in Genesis iii. 16. A section of the Scotch 
clergy are set against the innovation, one of their body declaring it 
“a decoy of Satan, apparently offering itself to bless woman, but that 
in the end it will harden society, and rob God of the deep, earnest 
cries which arise in time of trouble for help.” The same class of 
objectors opposed winnowing-machines as inconsistent with John iii. 
8, “ The wind bloweth where it listeth,” and some persons were ex- 
cluded from the Lord’s table for thus irreverently using “the Devil’s 
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wind.” The writer in the Westminster calculates that the risk to 
woman in her peculiar sufferings is much less than in any other cases, 
since the insensibility need not be so profound; and that the time will 
be, therefore, when, under skilful hands, the “curse ” will be totally 
removed and annihilated, conservative theology to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

All great improvements or signal discoveries in the realm of phys- 
ics are almost always the harbingers of a new and a brighter spiritual 
era. Copernicus discovered that the earth moved round the sun, not 
the sun and the stars around it; Newton, that each particle of matter 
was drawn to every other, and every other to it; and lo! the truth is 
dawning upon us that the same law applies to humanity, and takes up 
the least of its members, binding each to all and all to each, and au- 
thenticating the brotherhood of all the races. Who shall say that the 
discoveries of the philosophers were aught else than this great truth, 
pressing into the world and casting its adumbrations on before it 
down into Nature herself? The electric telegraph and the new 
methods of communication will make the antipodes as our next-door 
neighbors; but to what end, unless they shall bear the messages of 
good-will, and make human thought and love swift and far-reaching 
as the lightnings that bear them around the world? And may not 
conservative theology take comfort in believing it possible that 
“ Adam’s sin” is not a hopeless entail, that hereditary evil shall grow 
less’ and less as the race advances, and that to annihilate physical 
suffering may be the prelude of that era when the causes of suffering 
shall be removed which lie deep in the spiritual nature? Anesthesia 


may be the first faint sign towards the fulfilment of the prophecy 


that “ pain shall be no more.” 





AN OLD HYMN. 


Tue following version of the hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm, 
by Richard Rolle, a hermit of St. Augustine, written as early as A. D. 
1350, we think incomparably better than any of the modern ones. It 
has the genuine Hebrew pathos. We modernize the orthography. 


Near Babylon’s waters we sat down and wept 
When we thought of our own fatherland, 
24* 
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Where the vine in its beauty on branches had crept, 
Where Zion’s bright temple did stand. 


Neglected, our harps on the willows now hung; 
Yet they that had spoiled us came near, 

Saying, Come, over your harps let your fingers be flung ; 
Sing a song of your Zion so dear! 


But how can we sing, when far, far away 
From the spot where in gladness we knelt, — 
From Jerusalem bright in its gallant array, 
From the shadows on Lebanon’s belt ? 


Yet when we forget the dear land of our birth, 
May each right hand its cunning forego, 

And each tongue shall be still ere to gladness and mirth 
We shall change it from accents of woe. 
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Shelley Memorials: from Authentic Sources. Edited by Lavy 
Suetiey. To which is added an Essay on Christianity, by Percy 
. ByssHe SHELLEY: now first printed. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1859. — This modest duodecimo is by no means a complete memoir of 
Shelley, and is not offered to the reader as such. The volume is little 
better than fragmentary, and seems to have been hurried into the world 
of books from a desire to correct some grave misapprehensions which 
previous memoirs have caused. We cannot help thinking that more 
completeness would have been desirable, even at the expense of a little 
longer prevalence of misconceptions real or fancied. There are some 
portions of the book, small as it is, that might have been omitted. The 
story of Shelley’s death and cremation had already been fully told, 
though we do not remember to have seen it stated before that the 
burning was demanded by a quarantine regulation intended to avert 
the plague. The closing chapter should have been suffered to remain 
in manuscript. A mere fragment, and crude at that, it was an error, 
as it seems to us, to have dragged from the poet’s portfolio, and 
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spread out before the eyes of the world, an essay which can edify and 
comfort no soul of man, and really throws no light upon the great 
subject that it assumes to treat. Why think it necessary to print all 
the writings even of a man of genius? How much better for his 
fame to display only the jewels! The best writers write very many 
poor things. 

The extracts from Mrs. Shelley’s journal are singularly interesting, 
and animated by a deep and tender faith. But what a sad story it 
all is, from first to last! We do not see how any one can read it and 
be moved only to indignation at Shelley’s denials and audacities. 
There was that in him, we cannot help thinking, which, had more 
time been given, might have prevailed over the evil which now stands 
forth so conspicuously. It is to be remembered that he died at the 
age of thirty, when most men are just beginning to do their best 
work, and that amidst all his confusions and conceits he still held fast 
in life and in conduct by many things excellent, lovely, and of good 
report. He needed in his youth not so much dogmatical censors as 
wise and fatherly spiritual advisers, — such men as Arnold of Rugby 
or Robertson of Brighton. It is a sad comment upon our popular 
Christianity, that a mind and heart like Shelley’s should have been 
left to such utterances as those of the notes to Queen Mab and of 
this Essay on Christianity. We are persuaded that it would not be 
so now in England, — that there are those now in her halls of learn- 
ing and in her pulpits who would know how to minister to a mind 
diseased, and save an earnest and gifted young man from first carica- 
turing and then reviling the Gospel of the grace of God, — the treas- 
ure of the world, albeit it has been contained in an earthen vessel. 
If we wish to silence the honest unbeliever, we must admit the truth 
which he is trying to press upon the world, freely allowing that much 
which is called Ohristianity is not of Christ, and is a thing to be 
ashamed of. Was there no man in all England who could lead the 
young Shelley to the living God, for whom the soul panteth as the 
hart panteth after the water-brooks ?— no man who could show that 
between the Lord in heaven and the Christ dying upon the cross 
there is no antagonism, — that Love is the meaning of the Atonement, 
the lesson taught by all that mystery of agony? How Shelley could 
read the New Testament, and fail to see that the Christianity which 
it teaches is not the system of the notes to the Queen Mab, would be 
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amazing, if it were easy to be amazed at anything in the history of 
religious opinion. It is plain that he was restless and dissatisfied 
from the beginning to the end of his days, seeking for what he did 
not find, little enough content with his own solution of the mystery of 
life and death, and joy and sorrow; and yet all the while the Lord 
was saying, “ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” The book is far more instructive for what 
it suggests, yet lacks, than for what it contains ; but, after all, there is 
much in it of sweetness and faith. E. 


Walter Thornley; or, A Peep at the Past. By the Author of 
“ Allen Prescott” and “ Alida.” New York: Harper and Brothers. 
— “Allen Prescott” and “ Alida,” as is very well understood in lit- 
erary circles, were written by Mrs. Theodore Sedgwick, of Stock- 
bridge; so that “ Walter Thornley” is not the production of Miss 
Catharine Sedgwick, as many of the newspapers have erroneously 
stated. It is a tale the scene of which is laid partly in Massachusetts 
and partly in New York, and is descriptive of the manners, habits, 
and tastes of a past generation. Walter Thornley, the hero, is a 
finely-drawn character, over whose origin and destiny a strange mys- 
tery hangs, in the clearing away of which the plot finally develops 
itself, as the character of the hero ripens into vigorous manhood. He 
becomes a private tutor in a wealthy family in New York city; 
Eleanor Meredith is his fair pupil, whom he guides in her studies 
from thoughtless girlhood till she appears in the rare personal and 
mental and spiritual charms of the young woman. By accident the 
dangerous secret becomes mutually revealed to them that they are in 
love, —the poor tutor with the wealthy heiress ; and, in obedience 
to his keen sense of honor, he sunders the relation. Eleanor goes 
away and resides for a year with a family relative up the Hudson. 
It was before slavery was abolished in New York. Mr. Lawrence’s 
antique mansion is full of slaves, which gives the writer a fine oppor- 
tunity to exhibit the “ institution ” as it existed in York State. This 
she does with admirable skill, touching off the negro traits of char- 
acter most amusingly. Jed Cooley, the Yankee pedler, comes in, — 
a character sketched with exquisite truth and unfailing humor, and 
bringing out the noblest traits of the Yankee without his meanness. 
The interest of the story never flags; the narrative flows on in a 
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quiet stream of pure and graceful English, till the mystery finally 
clears off that hung over the fate of Thornley. Whoever has a few 
spare hours which he wishes to make shorter will be pretty sure of do- 
ing it with this book, and he will be also sure of enlarging his know]- 
edge of the social customs and institutions of a past generation. _s. 


Tent and Harem: Notes of an Oriental Trip. By Caro.ine 
Paine. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859.— This is one of 
the most entertaining and instructive books of travel that has fallen 
under our eye for many a day. The style is clear and unaffected, 
and much which would have escaped the notice of a man has been 
put within our reach by woman’s cleverness. E. 


The British Novelists and their Styles. By Davip Masson, M. A. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. — This volume comprises the substance 
of six lectures delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Edin- 
burgh, in 1858. They give a history of the novel, as a distinct form 
of literature, — of the English novel especially, — a full delineation 
of the genius of Scott and its influence, and a description and classi- 
fication of the British novelists since his day. The lectures are rich 
in historical information. The style is clear and affluent, sometimes 
beautiful; indeed, the same amount of discriminating yet genial and 
scholarly criticism can rarely be found in the same number of pages. 

Ss. 


Moral Philosophy, including Theoretical and Practical Ethics. By 
JosepH Haven, D. D. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. — The nature 
and foundation of right, an historical sketch of opinions respecting it, 
the duties which the law of right imposes, personal, social, domestic, 
civil, and religious, — such is the range of topics which the author 
has handled in this treatise. He grounds his philosophy on the 
essential nature of right as it is in itself, authenticated by the human 
consciousness, not on utility, or human or Divine law. Right is such 
not because God commands it, but God commands it because it is 
right; not because government creates it, for itdoes not; not because 
it tends to happiness, for the moral nature decides without making 
the calculation of consequences. From this foundation the treatise 
unfolds with clearness of method, applying the law of right both to 
duties and wrongs. The work is designed as a text-book, and we 
think is admirably adapted to its end. It was originally prepared as 
a course of lectures to the Senior Class in Amherst College. S. 
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Ettore Fieramosca; or, The Challenge of Barletta. The Struggles 
of an Italian against Foreign Invaders and Foreign Protectors. By 
Massimo D’Azecxio. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Company. 
1859. — Everything relating to Italy has an interest at the present 
time, even during this temporary pause in what seemed to be her 
hopeful progress towards emancipation. Ettore Fieramosca is a very 
lively picture of a bygone phase of life, —a story of the sixteenth 
century, when there were no railroads, telegraphs, or gas-lights to be 
excluded with modern ideas from Roman ground ; but the pictures of 
a world which has long since faded into darkness, or crumbled into 
ashes, are admirable illustrations of modern Italian experience. The 
book seems to be well translated, at all events is well written, and is 
instructive as well as entertaining. E. 


The Roman Question. Translated from the French of Evmonp 
Axsovut. By Mrs. Annie T. Woop. Ldited, with an Introduction, 
by Rev. E. N. Kirx, D. D. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1859. — 
We have read this book with interest, and yet with a certain distrust. 
The Frenchman resolved to be witty, the partisan who can see no 
good in the position and views of his opponent, the pamphleteer 
eager to hit the nail that will go, not the philosophic statesman or the 
large-minded Christian, addresses us in these pages. We are amused 
rather than edified. We say, there must be another side. All the 
fools are not dead yet; nevertheless, those whom Edmond About 
criticises cannot be such utter fools. There is wickedness enough in 
the world, even in sacred places, — Satans without number amongst 
the sons of God, — but we do not believe that Italian priests are so 
bad as About represents them. We should have enjoyed the book 
more, if the author had been more just to the other side. E. 


Idyls of the King. By Atrrep Tennyson, D. C. L., Poet Lau- 
reate. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859.— The Idyls are only 
four ; and when they were finished, we were only sorry that there had 
not been forty and four. Arthur and the Round Table supply the 
characters, and there was not much to engage attention in this an- 
nouncement, which somehow carries one back to the things of the 
child ; but from the first page onward the poems were read with ever- 
increasing interest, until the sweetest and the saddest proved to be the 
last. The tales are in a certain sense distinct, yet they are bound to- 
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gether by even more than an outward band; the wrong wrought by 


the Queen and Lancelot is the fatal mischief that ever makes itself 
felt, —the cause of all the woe, — the little cloud, no bigger at first 
than a man’s hand, which in the end covers the whole sky, and 
shrouds the earth with blackness, until the storm bursts and scatters 
desolation through the land. We wish that our limits would permit 
us to transfer a few passages to our pages, and yet the book can do 
its work only when it is read as a whole. E. 


A Commentary Explanatory, Doctrinal, and Practical, on the Epis- 
ile to the Ephesians. By R. E. Pattison, D.D., late President of 
Waterville College. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1859.— A very 
faithful exposition of the words of the Apostle Paul, from the exposi- 
tor’s stand-point, which, we must add, is not ours. The book is 
intended for the Sunday-school teacher, and for the laity generally, 
rather than for the learned, and even those who will not be per- 
suaded to accept the commentator’s éxplanations may derive assist- 
ance from his valuable and earnest labors. E. 


Kind Words for Children, to guide them in [into?] the Path of 
Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcoms. Boston: Gould and Lin 
coln. 1859. — Loving and well-meant words, and yet somewhat in 
advance of the experience of the child, as we have found children. 
Is it true to speak of a natural disposition as a sin? E. 


The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century 
called Methodism, considered in its different Denominational Forms, 
and its Relations to British and American Protestantism. By 
ABEL Stevens, LL. D. Vol. II. From the Death of Whitefield 
to the Death of Wesley. New York: Carleton and Porter. 1859. 
— The Methodists, more than any company of Christians in these 
last days, have brought back to the Church the cardinal doctrine 
of the immanence of the Holy Spirit in the Christian world. They 
have more than taught, they have illustrated it in truly apostolic 
labors and joys. They have been singularly successful in eman- 
cipating Christianity from the torpor and mere routine of establish- 
ments, and all denominations of believers are indebted to them more 
than they yet know, for the persuasion that our God is a living and lov- 
ing God, the Helper of our infirmities, our Friend more than our task- 
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master. We have not yet been able to give to this second volume of 
Dr. Stevens’s History the careful examination which it deserves ; but 
we can see, at a glance, that it is full of the most interesting matter, 
and may furnish facts and illustrations not merely for a paragraph, 
but for many an article. It is a little annoying that the changes and 
chances of editorship should have detained the work from us until 
it had reached the second volume. ‘The mechanical execution of the 
book is exceedingly creditable. E. 


Introduction of Methodism into Boston; « Discourse delivered at 
the Formation of the New England Historical Socie'y, by Ruv. 8. W. 
CoaersHaLL. Boston: George C. Rand and Avery. — Mr. Cogges- 
hall claims that Methodism originated the revival system and intro- 
duced it into the American churches, and that it only works naturally 
with the Arminian theology. His pamphlet is very interesting, and 
is a valuable contribution to New England ecclesiastical history. 


“God in his Providence” is the title of a work by Rev. W. M. 
FERNALD, to be published in October. We have read some of the 


chapters in the sheets, and had marked some extracts for which we 
hoped to make room. The treatise is grounded on the New-Church 
theology, but the subject is treated in a popular way, and adapted, we 
think, to bring home its great themes with a soothing unction to many 


hearts. 


OTHER PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Infant Baptism ; a Sermon preached on Sunday, May 29, 1859, in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Watertown, Mass. By Grorae M. 
STEELE, Preacher in Charge. Published by Request of the Official 
Board. — An excellent sermon upon a most important topic, by one 
whom we are happy to number amongst the contributors to these 
pages. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 
Presented April 13, 1859.— We wish that we had space to say a 
word here in behalf of a truly Christian organization, which, without 
availing itself of any spiritual or moral clap-trap, (for we must be 
permitted to use the phrase,) is doing quietly a great deal of good in 
our city of Boston. 





